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| Valentine’s Meat-Juiee 


In Diarrhoea, and Cholera hiere 
it is Essential to Conserve the Weakened Vital 
Forces without Irritating the Digestive Organs, 
Valentine’s Meat-Juice demonstrates its Ease of 
_Assimilation and Power to Sustain and Strengthen. 


Diseases of Children 


W. T. Watt, M.D., Director Impe- 
rial Medical C ollege, Tientsin, China: 
“In cases of Infantile Diarrhoea, which 
weakens and debilitates a child rapidly, 
I have found VALENTINE’s MeEat-J vIce 
a great stimulant and quick restorative 

- of vitality. Three years ago, when an 

*. epidemic broke out in Tientsin, I 
ordered my staff to try your Meat- 
juice, which justified all expectations, 
having been satisfactory to patients 
and physicians. alike.” 


Henry N. Read, M.D., Prof. Dis- 
eases of Children, Long Island College 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
long used VALENTINE’S Meat-J UICE es- 
pecially in Diseases of Children and 
esteem it highly. It has proven most 
valuable in the Enteric Disorders of 
Children, both in my practice and Hos- 
pital work. 


Dr. Caiatraveno, Laiz Physician of 
ve employed VALENTINE’S MEAT- boiling wale? 
Juice most successfully in cases of 
convalescence from infectious diseases, 7% 
and it is especially beneficial for chil- 
dren suffering from urinary weakness 
caused by extreme debility, as in every 
case it acted remarkably in restoring 
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? SIGNS OF THE DAWN IN 1928 
EDITORIAL | 
J Many of the lingering shadows of a passing night 
_ Aftermath of hung over 1928; some see and feel these shadows alone. 
* Revolution. Their presence and chill are, of course, evident enough. 
General ‘conditions have been bad. Banditry is still 
rife. Economic destitution is appallingly widespread. Famine stalks in 


All this is in part the inevitable 


~ result of revolutionary disruption and in part the outcome of unavoidable 


natural calamities. 


In spite of this dire economic pressure peasants and 


‘ laborers were less vocal during the year than previously. There is still 


|. some uneasiness as to the stability of the Government. 
In some places, however, there is 


have, in general, 
The anti-religious 


- considerable disquiet as to their future activities. 


been quiescent. 


Communists 


» fever has subsided into religious indifferentism. This confronts religious 


» workers with a different but hardly less difficult issue. 


In short unsolved 


_ political, social and religious issues clutter the roadways in every direc- 


tion. 


Revolution and 


tA 


Christianity. 


in many places. 


1928 brought to light the debris left in the wake of the Revolution. 
The Revolution has had a profound effect on Christian- 
ity. Christian ranks have been considerably thinned 
But neither the proportionate decrease 


nor how far gains made in other centers offset it is 


ascertainable. 


Numerically the strength of Christian leadership also has 
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gone down. This is particularly noticeable as regards the number pre- 
paring to take up Christian work. The actual number of missionaries 
in China is still considerably less that it was three years ago; South China 
(page 67) reports them as less than half what they then were. The 
proportionate decrease is not as great in many other places though that 
is should be so high in the oldest Christian center in China is significant. 
The decrease in the number of missionary candidates is also significant 
(page 66). 1928 makes it clear that Christian leadership in China is 
in a critical state. It is not easy to be hopeful if one huddles in these 
shadows! So, what of the dawn? For 1928 is, after all, a year 
of dawn! 


IMPROVED SITUATION 


The “military barons” and “‘feudalistic baronships” 
The Government. remained submerged during the year. The nation 
rested from civil war. From a military viewpoint 
peace was enjoyed. Some think that the clamant needs of peasants will 
again forge to the front, because in meeting them the Revolution has 
become stalled. This. may eventuate in strife between the bourgeois, 
who want a political change only, and those who want a social change. 
1928, however, did not register any serious renewal of this strife. 
Noticeable progress was made in governmental organization. The mili- 
tary and civil interests were absorbed into one national agency. Though 
a patriotic militarist is the executive head of the Government it functions 
so that no one man or ministry has exclusive or final power. A number 
of important new treaties and the Kellogg Pact were signed and some 
progress achieved in mutual understanding of the Sino-Japanese tangle. 
China’s “young”? Government, however, still faces many staggering 
issues. Nevertheless during 1928, China made progress towards a new 
political order. | 
The Church has, in general resumed activity, though the 
The Church. fate of some of its smaller centers is trembling in the 
balance (page 67). School work has also been largely 
resumed. Some schools are laboring heavily; many are doing better 
than ever. Registration, also, has made some progress. The mis- 
_- sionaries have, where present, returned in the main to their centers 
of work, though banditry has inhibited much evangelistic work. 
Evangelistic campaigns have not been prominent though some, like the 
one in Canton (See CHINESE RecorDER, 1928, page 802), were very 
successful. Missionary minds are, however, considerably jostled by the 
insistent revolutionary challenge to old questions such as the fate of 
the mission, the relation of the miSsionary to the Church, the economic 
standards of missionaries and the economic relationships of Chinese 
and western churches. 
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| The spirit of the Chinese Church exhibits both the weeds 
Spiritual. and fruits of the revolutionary aftermath. On the one hand 
ee ' there is evident in some places spiritual lethargy. In such 
cases the Revolution caused only a passing surface tension. 
One missionary (North China) reports that the Church is less alive in 
his district than the “other parts of the social environment.” In many 
places sympathetic cooperation with. friendly government officials is 
possible but there is no one, he avers, to set it going. Thus some 
churches, once more alive than their environment, are now almost 
moribund compared therewith. Of a central China city, hard hit by 
Communists, another well-informed correspondent reports that while 
there is no real obstacle to active Christian propaganda Christian enter- 
prises are not, in general, capitalizing this situation. This is due partly 
to the fact that the subsidence of Communistic opposition has not yet 
resulted in a favorable reaction to Christianity and partly to the 
difficulty of coping with religious indifferentism. Over against this fact 
must be placed a notable increase, in the same general district and others, 
in popular friendliness to the missionaries. This spiritual lethargy is 
atso due to the puzzled state of many Christian minds anent their message 
in a changing environment and their economic and ecclesiastical relation- 
ships to the missions. How widespread the above conditions are we do 
not know. But it may be said with certainty that some sections of the 
Church are in danger of slipping into a lethargic normalcy that leaves 
them behind the aspirations and efforts stirring in their environment. 
There is, on the other hand, an aftermath worth harvesting. 
Spiritual © Many Christian centers and workers are exhibiting spiritual 
Elation. elation. The Revolution has stirred the deeps of their minds 
and souls. Their appreciation of the assets of the Christian 
faith has been revitalized. Such Christians are not slipping behind 
their environment. They are moving to keep astride of and even ahead 
of it. They realize that if Christianity is to enlarge its successes in 
China, Chinese Christians must take the responsibility and leadership 
therefor. This is the fruit of a spiritual ambition that the Chinese 
_ Church will achieve something worthy of the gifts received in the past. 
The revolutionary revitalization of the Chinese Christian leadership 
still remaining offsets the weakening of its statistical strength. Their 
spiritual virility and not the lethargy of those mentioned above will set 
the pace for future Christian effort. For they are making a fuller and 
freer response to an enlarged vision of Christ. 
: These spiritually virile leaders are also planning to 
Reconstructive cooperate with the socially reconstructive forces moving 
Cooperation. in their environment. ‘This is more easily discernable 
| in national organizations than in local centers. The 
Government has, on its part, made it clear that it is not against 
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Christianity as such. The presence of more than two hundred Chris- 
tians in official position in Nanking should facilitate cooperation between 
Christians and the Government. In its anti-opium campaign the Gov- 
ernment has particularly sought the aid of Christian leaders interested 
in that movement. Christians, on their part, have also recognized this 
opportunity for cooperation as an obligation. For some time the 
National Christian Council has had a committee on “Cooperation with 
the ‘People’s Movement.’ ”’ Now that popular desires are embodied more 
definitely in the Government as such this ideal has been narrowed down 
to ccoperation with that Government. In its 1928 session’ the Council 
advised such cooperation. The emergence of this opportunity marks 
1928. In it is opened up a bigger challenge to the Church to help the 
nation than ever faced before. We hope this stimulating ideal will 
speedily become an actuality in general. It does, it is true, increase the 
number and size of the difficulties of Christian work in China. Their 
very bigness, however, ought to be a challenge to Christian daring. 


NEW NATIONAL SPIRIT 


The forward-looking spirit evident in some of the Chris- 
New Faith. tian leaders and centers is seen also in the nation at large. 
It is stirred by a new patriotic vision! 1928 reveals a 
new Chinese faith in China’s future. “One of the greatest assets of 
the Chinese people during these critical days,’’ writes a much-travelled 
correspondent, “is their unbroken faith in themselves.’ Politically the 
country is practically united. To this extent the Revolution has succeeded. 
That this is so is a conviction widely shared by many Chinese. 
The tree has not yet begun to bear fruit abundantly. But it is planted! 
The political events of 1928 have fertilized rather than hindered it. 
Around its further growth and fruitage China’s political faith is gathered. 
This faith in unification, as thus measurably achieved, has strengthened 
hope in further progress. | 
This political faith is not contenting itself with mere 
Reconstructive musing on national unification. It has actually tackled 
Planning. _the problem of China’s economic reconstruction. ‘Plans 
for a rehabilitation and modernization of the country,” 
says a well-informed correspondent, “‘are being turned out at a pheno- 
menal rate." That these will “take years to carry out” does not lessen 
their significance as signs of this new political faith. Not all of them 
are mere blue-prints anyhow! From every direction come evidences of 
new city constructive enterprises. It is true, as indicated above, that 
1928 registers a weakening of the determination to relieve the pressing 
needs of the peasants and farmers. Nevertheless this urge for economic 
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reconstruction is the most prominent one both in the thinking of the 
Government and the people. The predominant emphasis given thereto 
is seen in the following interesting fact.. Dr. Sun’s tomb in Nanking 
is built on an imperial scale! On the arches of its three main entrances 
are inscribed the Three People’s Principles. The middle one is devoted 
to the “Livelihood of the People.” That is significant of the primary 
importance given to economic reconstruction in the thinking and planning 
of 1928. This same problem of economic reconstruction is found in 
Christian thinking though there it assumes a somewhat different aspect. 
Efforts to readjust the economic relationships of western and Chinese 
Christians are a response to this desire for reconstruction. The same 
influence is pushing to the front the question of the living standards 
and needs of both Chinese Christians and missionaries. It has also 
pushed forward the question as to whether or not the modern-trained 
leadership the Church needs can be adequately supported by its member- 
ship. Of course, this national emphasis on and this Christian interest 
in, economic considerations involves the old danger that economic in- 
terests may sidetrack the more important spiritual. values. For that 
reason the Church needs to cooperate with the popular aspirations in 
ways that will keep uppermost the urgency of building up spiritual 
vitality or virility while facing those economic issues. The nation, also, 
needs to remember that economic reconstruction alone will not make a 
people morally strong. | 
| In spite of this emphasis on economic considerations the 
Reformation. nation is also giving vital attention to the problem of 
reformation. Side by side with its economic eagerness 
runs an encouraging moral aggressiveness... Some attention has been 
given to the reduction of the various armies. The need, too, for putting 
the soldiers thus disbanded to work has not been ignored. Here and 
there efforts have been made to suppress banditry, though success along 
this line is much hampered by the widespread economic destitution. 
That the Government is not overlooking the urgent necessity of improv- 
ing the conditions of labor is shown in its attempt to formulate a factory 
code.” Towards famine relief the Government has already done some- 
thing and plans (page 57) to do more. This moral aggressiveness is 
particularly apparent in a determined attack on the narcotic problem. To 
make progress towards its suppression is undoubtedly looked on fairly 
generally as necessary for China’s own moral self-respect and her stand- 
ing internationally. In short, during 1928 China plainly set her face 
towards a domestic clean-up as well as endeavored to regain international 
equality through the making of new treaties. The beams of the new 
dawn are lighting up the urgent problems. None of those leading in 
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these reformative efforts minimize their extreme difficulty or claim that 
anything approaching adequate success has as yet been achieved in con- 
nection therewith. It is, however, distinctly encouraging that in 1928 
China has been able to move towards such moral reform in spite of her — 
still disorganized political and economic conditions. It is one of the 
signs of the new dawn. : 

This new spirit, which is manifesting itself in a section 
Realignment of China’s national and Christian life, heads up in two 
of Thought. factors both of which came more into the light in 1928. 

The first is seen in the slowly growing strength of a 
modern-trained leadership. After all if China is to be modernized, 
which many certainly assume to be necessary, cnly a modern-trained | 
leadership can achieve it either in Church or Nation. ‘The modern- 
trained students,’ says a correspondent, “especially the returned students 
from the West, are for the first time having their chance.” This 1928 
has made particularly evident! In the Church the counsels and policies 
of higher education, and to some extent those in lower grade schools, are 
coming from such a modern leadership. Such leaders have also been more 
vocal in national Christian gatherings. In the same way the Government 
is “young.” “Young China” is in the lead! 1928 may, therefore, register 
the turn of the tide for that large group of China’s youth who, having 
prepared themselves for modernized activities, all too often found them-_ 
selves washed up on the banks of the national river by reactionary eddies. 
Now, however, these pioneers of a new order in China have become its 
vanguard! The second factor is seen in the growing articulation in 
thinking revealed in 1928. For the government it has been a year of 
program-making. For the Church, Jesusalem and the National Christian 
Council registered also a rearticulation of Christian thought around the . 
challenges of a changed world and China’s national situation. In each 
case this modern leadership is only a minority compared with its respective — 
constituency. These constituencies see only dimly the new ideals the 
small group of selected leaders is espousing. Each group of leaders 
faces the same problem—that of urging the rank and file behind them 


_ to where the ideals of the select few can be supported and practised by the 
many. 1928 has, therefore, pushed into greater prominence the necessity 
of re-educating the Church—in China and the world—and the Chinese 


people. For this problem of re-education 1928 has also definitely set a 
new direction. This, also, is one of the beams of the new dawn. It and. 
the other beams mentioned above have revealed new possibilities for the 
Chinese Church and Nation.- Thus 1928 has helped create for China a 
new faith, a new spirit and a new hope: it has clarified their sight 
and their minds. 1928 has, therefore, helped materially in creating 
those conditions which make for progress; for only the hopeful ever lead 


in progress. 
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A Missionary Confession 


R. B. WHITAKER 


will be good for mine to put down on paper my reactions to 
present discussions of our missionary standard of living. Al- 
though now beginning my third period of service in China, 

it 1s still a problem that is seldom absent from mv mind. TI have very 
_ vivid recollections of my first months in China. They were spent in the 
city of Nanking where we were sent to study the language. We had come 
to China directly from a country pastorate at home. The people in my 
California parish were most of them in rather difficult circumstances 
due to the fact that their land was not fully developed, irrigation only 

_ beginning to be possible, and transportation facilities poor. But these 
country folks, although living carefully and many of them frugally, 
were generous givers to the missionary cause. Many of them gave 
“until it hurt,’ as I had reason to know. From this sort of a situation 
I came out to China and’ found myself living in a missionary community 
where the living standard was higher than anything I had known during 
the years I had served in a pastorate at home. Missionaries were living 
in large, and in many cases fine looking residences; they kept numerous 
servants to run their establishments; they ate more than the average 
American does in the homeland; and I soon discovered that an ordinary 
missionary family spent enoug ¢h to support from six to twelve Chinese 
families of the same size as his own, according to the class of society 
from which they came. My first reactions were very critical. They 
are still critical, although I realize as I could not then the almost 
insurmountable difficulties with which the missionary is faced in trying 
to make any radical changes in his living standard. I was glad during 
these early days in China that the much loved friends in my American 
parish who were making real sacrifices that the missionary work might 
go on, did not know all the details of missionary life in Nanking, Peking, 
and other large cities of China. I still feel that it would be almost 
impossible for them to understand the life of port city missionaries, 
although in inland stations there is much less difference between the 
‘iving standard and that at home. Of course, missionaries like other 
people, differ in their living standards. Under conditions existing in 
the Orient, it is very easy for one with a moderate income gradually 
to acquire possessions which give to the home the appearance of luxury 
and ease. Some feel, that, living away from the privileges of modern 
life in the West, our homes are all that we have. Unlike most of the 


ONFESSION is said to be good for the soul, and I suspect it 
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business community, our residence in China is not temporary, but more 
or less permanent, therefore we have a right to make ourselves as 
comfortable as we can. Others feel that because of the influence of 
our living standard upon the people for whom and with whom we-are 
working, we need to be careful to live as modestly as is compatible with 
the maintenance of physical and spiritual efficiency. I confess that the 
longer I live in China the more I feel that this latter group is right. 
In fact, there are times when I question whether it is wise for missionary 
work to be carried on by men and women with families, who, because 
they have children, must keep the living standard higher than would 
otherwise be necessary. But whatever the truth may be as to that, 


certainly we ought not to make our living standard unnecessarily high 


in a country where there is as much privation and even starvation as 


there is here. TI have felt at times as though I were in danger of entirely — 


forgetting the ideals of sacrifice and service with which I began my 
‘missionary career. When I entered the service it was with the resolve 
to be worthy of the great missionary tradition. I had been brought up 
to think of missionary life as calling-for a high quality of devotion and 
self-sacrifice on the part of anyone who undertook it. What of the 
‘sacrifice which is required of us to-day? It seems to me that it is still 
a necessary part of a missionary career. No one who is living and 
working in present day China as the representative of some foreign 
missionary board is likely to deny this. Our constant personal contacts 
with war, banditry, famine, and all the unrest of this period of re- 
volution is wearing on the nerves; it makes one long for home, and for 
the respite of peace under the protection of some benevolent, though 
perhaps imperialistic, government of the West. Also, we get weary at 
times of the attitude of many business men and diplomats who often 
class all missionaries as Bolshevists at the same time that we are being 
charged by Chinese revolutionists with being in league with the capitalist 
governments of the West, representatives of imperialism. However, the 
Ict of the modern missionary is easy compared with that of the pioneers 
of a generation or two ago. Furthermore, it is not easy for the Chinese 
to see much of sacrifice in our life out here. To them, we appear to 
be “rolling in wealth,” and our position seems one of economic security 
and privilege. Compared with their situation, all this is true.- As a 
matter of fact, in thinking of our duty we must consider the life about 
us as well as that which we have left at home. Is it not time that we 
missionaries face the problem anew of just what our duty is as to this 
matter of our living standard in new China with its emphasis upon the 
abolition of special privilege? Certainly we are a privileged class as 
compared with the Chinese people. There is no such thing as economic 
equality between native and foreigner in China, even though we may be 


members of the same church and working at the same task. I confess 
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that in recent months the spirit of the revolution has made me increas- 
ingly uncomfortable because of the contrast between my way of life 
and of my Chinese friends. 

I am uncomfortable because I live in a house that is too large, 
making impossible the living standard which otherwise might be a litile 
more possible. I am aware of the fact that missionary houses were 
erected in the days when both materials and labor were cheap, and also 
when missionaries were unable to get away to mountains or seashore in 
the summer, and therefore needed more than we do today to have 
summer protection from the heat such as the larger houses afford. 
Today these houses are a burden that most of us would be glad to be 
rid of. Wages of servants are higher than formerly, and yet it is next 
to impossible | to reduce the number we employ while living in these large 
houses. More serious yet is the problem of our winter fuel supply. 
Formerly when coal was less expensive, we managed to keep reasonably 
warm, using the old fashioned hot air furnace with which our house is 
equipped. Now we have resorted to the use of stoves, and while during 
the cold weather we only attempt to heat one-third of the house, we 
find that that costs us more than it did to heat the entire establishment 
a few years ago. Last winter our fuel bill alone was $350. We would 
be grateful to have a house of modest size. But what are we to do. 
This one is here, and we have to use it as the mission cannot afford 
to tear it down and build anew. Feeling keenly the need of keeping 
our living standard down, we have not furnished with expensive rugs, 
pictures, etc. But even so it has been a strain on our finances to make 
our big nine-room house look homelike. 

We have a herd of goats, a good sized garden, and a family of 
six children, which in part accounts for the fact that we have five 
servants aside from the goatherd who is shared by others in the com- 
pound. Sometimes I am ashamed of the number of servants we keep 
and wish we could reduce the number. At other times, I am glad that 
in a country where there is so much economic destitution, we can help 
out a few men and women by giving them much needed employment. 
In our home for several years past the mother has been teaching four 


grades of school to the little folks. This year she is teaching in one 


of our mission schools. It is perfectly obvious that we have to keep 
servants so that she can have her time to teach the children or else we 
have to let them grow up in ignorance of their own language and 
cultural inheritance. It is easy to say, “Get rid of your servants; 
reduce your living standard;” but it is very difficult to know where to 
begin, and how far to go. ,In spite of the commissions which our cook 
takes for himself on his purchases, according to Chinese custom, we 
know that he saves us more than we pay him in wages by his ability 


to buy at a more reasonable rate than we can. Recently because of the 
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rising cost of living, we discussed the matter of whether we could not 
let one servant go, asking the others to do a little more. But there is 
a big human problem involved. We know these men and women, and 
we know their families. We know what it would mean to them to be 
thrown out of work. We have seen the suffering of some because of 
the wholesale evacuation of missionaries in 1927. Before our mission 
circle was complete again, we had opportunity to discover what was 
happening to those out of work. We would feel cruel to turn one of 
our faithful workers off unless absolutely forced to do so. If we did 
it merely for the sake of lowering our living standard, it would hurt 
us in the eyes of the Chinese community. They would feel that we 
were stingy. The question is whether they would not be right. During © 
the furlough year at home, we never at any time had a servant in the 
house for a day, and we have often remarked that one of the greatest 
blessings of that year was the privilege of running our own house without 
servants. We would infinitely prefer to do the same in China if it 
were possible; but under the existing circumstances it is not. While 
feeling the justice of some of the criticisms of the missionary living 
standard that are made, I do not feel it in connection with the servant 
problem. I would like to be free of servants for other reasons. Too 
many of those at home who criticise missionaries for keeping servants 
forget that they have an army of servants working for them every day 
of their lives,—public servants, who at a very reasonable rate and in 
a very unobtrusive way furnish them with gas, electricity, running water, 
and many other conveniences of modern life, some of which we cannot 
enjoy at all, and others of which we get only in an inferior form by 
the use of household servants. 

But in spite of the seeming necessity of keeping servants, and 
living in the big houses which are provided for us, I still cannot keep 
the problem of whether or not we ought to try to live on the same 
standard as our Chinese friends, from popping up again just when I 
think I have successfully disposed of it. One of my colleagues says 
to me, “The Chinese need to raise their living standard, and we are 
helping them by our example.” Another remarks, “To be physically 
and spiritually efficient they need the same living standard as the 
foreigner.” And soit goes. Once more I am thinking about the eternal 
problem. I entirely agree that our Chinese colleagues and friends have 
a right to a living standard that will keep them physically and spiritually © 
efficient; but my observation does not lead me to believe that in order 
to accomplish that end their standard must be the same as the foreigner’s. 
When my Chinese secretary sometime ago bought a copy of one of 
Dr. Rauschenbusch’s books in Chinese (his own language), it cost him 
40 cents Mex. When I bought one in English (my own language) 
it cost me $1.50 gold for the same book. When I buy a new suit of | 
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clothes of medium quality, it costs me from $60 to $70. When he 
buys a new outfit, also of medium quality, it costs him from $15 to $20. 
Two years ago we had a foreign doctor and a Chinese doctor in our 
station whose salaries were practically the same. Both these doctors 
were women. The American woman could with very great difficulty 
make both ends meet on her salary, although ‘she lives very modestly. 
The Chinese woman could eat good food, wear good clothes, have all 
the necessities and some of the luxuries of life, and save one-half of 
her salary. In other words, when the salary was the same, the Chinese 
woman was actually on a higher living standard than the foreign -one 


although the reverse seemed true to the casual observer as the foreigner 


lived in a large house with several other single ladies, and had servants at 
her command. I know that some of my Chinese colleagues whose salaries 
are hardly a tithe of what most missionaries receive are saving money. 
I know of no missionaries who are able to do so under present conditions. 


_ Watching these Chinese friends of ours over a period of years, and 


cooperating with them in our common tasks, I have had the feeling 
that, on the whole, they were keeping in as good trim as their missionary 
friends. I want to see some of them who, I feel, are at present 
underpaid have their salaries raised, and I hope that they will learn to 
spend more on books, the tools of their trade. But to say that in order to 
keep physically and spiritually efficient they need to be on the same 
standard as the foreigner seems to me to be reasoning on a false basis. 
Their needs are the needs that go with their type of life and civilization ; 


- ours are the needs that go with the foreign type of life and civilization. 


I did not come to China to introduce these friends to American civili- 
zation. In some particulars I think their own civilization better suited 
to the East, and I am not interested in westernizing it. But to put 
them on the same kind of a living standard as the foreigner would be 
to force the process of westernizing them. 

If the matter of missionary servants and of the large houses we 
live in are considered in a reasonable light, I think no one will deny 


that the average missionary living standard (I admit that there are 


exceptions ) is little different from the ordinary middle class standard at 
home. It is much lower than that of either the business or diplomatic 
groups. It differs from middle class life at home only in the things that 
are more or less forced upon us because of the environment in which we 
are living. When we return to America on furlough, it is not with a 
sense of being “let down” in our living standard, but rather the reverse. 
Am I trying to excuse myself for the way in which I live, or am I 
being true to the facts of the situation as it is when I say that what is 
needed for our Chinese colleagues and friends is that they be enabled to 
sive according to the Chinese middle class standard rather than to “ape” 

an imported and (for — artificial foreign standard? The latter 
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I think. For many of our Christian workers, a good living is already 
‘assured. It ought to be for all at the earliest possible moment. If the 
general standard of Chinese life goes up, I shall be glad. i never get 
Over my amazement at how little the Chinese people have accomplished 
in the way of securing ordinary human comforts in the last 4,000 years. 
I spend a good deal of my time every winter in country touring. During 
some years of this experience, I have watched with increasing wonder 
the yearly suffering from hunger and cold of the country population in 
North China. There is a difficult economic problem here to be solved. 
I don’t pretend to know just what the solution is, although some of the 
steps that should be taken are obvious. But of one thing I am sure; 
it is inexcusable for foreigners to live on a higher standard than is 
necessary in the midst of such want and suffering. On the other hand, 
it will help no one to try to reduce our standard to a level incompatible 
with decent living. 

Flow complicated the whole problem is, anyone with a spirit of 
fair-mindness and good-will can see. It is easy to criticise; any fool 
can doit. It is hard to make constryctive suggestions. I am aware of 
the fact that I am doing nothing more than state the case. It is a 
problem that keeps me continually ill at ease with myself and the life 
I live. With an honest desire to know and do the right, I am still in 
the dark as to what the solution is. 

There is another aspect of the situation which diate me. Our 
higher living standard acts as a barrier to a certain extent between us 
and those whom we wish to reach. Just as people of great wealth in 
the United States never feel sure when a poor man seeks their friendship 
whether he “has an axe to grind” or whether perhaps at last they have 
found someone who wishes to know them for their own sake, so in 
China the missionary is in somewhat the same position. Because, from 
the standpoint of the people, he is a man of wealth, because he is an 
employer of labor, because he has some influence in the Church which 
also furnishes employment to no small number, there are always those 
who seek him, not because they have any real interest in either him or 
the religion he tries to live and preach, but because they “seek the loaves 
~ and fishes.” During my years in China I have enjoyed the sincere and 
hearty friendship of a good many Chinese. They are men and women) 
whom I love and trust for what they are, and I know that they love - 
and trust me. On the other hand there are those who quite evidently | 
look upon me as a useful person to have around chiefly because I am 
a link between them and those in America who send out contributions 
either for the employment of more workers in the Mission, or to give 
relief in time of famine or flood. There are times when I wonder just 
what the revelations would be as to the real relationship between the 
missionary and the Chinese constituency if all funds of every kind from 
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foreign sources were suddenly cut off, and I were left here merely to 
render what service I could as a Christian minister and friend. Many 
friends, I know, would remain true. Others, I am just as sure, would 
leave when they found that I could no longer work miracles in the way 
of securing funds for famine sufferers or for mission workers. I am 
disturbed about this situation. Is there anything I can do about it? 
I don’t know. | 

Then again there is the influence of my living standard upon that 
of my Chinese colleagues. In one way, as I have already said, it seems 
to me an excellent thing that we are helping to raise the living standard 
of those about us. But even this is a doubtful service viewed from 
another standpoint. As the salaries of the members of our evangelistic 
staff have gone up, there has been no corresponding rise in the standard. 
of living cf the people whom they serve. As with the missionary, so 
with his Chinese colleague, the higher standard has produced a barrier 
to fellowship at times between him and the people whom he seeks to 
serve. He too is “on easy street’? compared with the average man in 
his congregation. His influence is not what it was when he was living 
nearer the level of his parishioners. 

I have written the foregoing because I am seeking for light. I 
hope that someone who has made more progress than I have towards 
finding a solution will take the discussion up, and try to suggest 
the Christian way forward. I don’t know what it is. I only know 
that my family cannot with impunity live on anything like the Chinese 
standard. I do not feel called upon to sacrifice my wife and children. 
If the Christian home as the missionary has maintained it in China has 
been worth while to the Christian cause, then perhaps the missionary 
with a family ought to stay by, even though his higher living standard 
does create difficulties. On the other hand, if the barrier created by 
this foreign standard of living is an insurmountable obstacle, then there 
is no other way left but that of the Roman Catholic Church. We should 
resort to a celebate missionary force, accepting as missionary candidates 
only those single men and women who are willing to undergo whatever 
hardships may be involved in living on the same standard as their Chinese 
colleagues for the sake of winning China for Christ. 
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How Does the Modernization of China Affect 
Christianity ? 


H. H. KUNG 


HRISTIAN influence was first felt in China during the Mongol 
Dynasty, during which the Catholic Church began operations 
therein. The first Catholic missionary, Monte Corvino, arrived 
in 1291, when the famous Kublai Khan was ruling the empire. 
Assisted by several Franciscan monks, he laid the foundation of the 
Catholic Church in China, the first church being erected in Peking. He 
succeeded in converting six thousand persons and educating one hundred 
and fifty children in Latin and Greek. When the emperors of the 
succeeding dynasty tried to suspend all communications with foreign 
lands these Christians were persecuted and slain. 

In 1582, after a long interval of silence, the second group of Roman 
Catholic missionaries entered China. By introducing to the government 
science and astronomy, Matthew ‘Ricci secured permission to build 
Catholic churches in several provinces. Many officials and higher class 
people were induced to join these churches. The Emperor, K’ang Hsi, 
took a great fancy to the Christian religion and would have been baptized 
if it had not been for the fact that the Pope disallowed ancestor worship. 
The Jesuit Priests had such a tremendous hold on the Emperor that 
ihe latter had agreed to become a Catholic and promote the religion by 
imperial power provided that he could retain his royal tradition of 
ancestor worship. The Jesuits agreed and made a report to the Holy 
See of K’ang Hsi’s wishes and recommended that they be respected. 
However, the idea of granting this radical departure from Catholic 
traditions was opposed by another Catholic order, and as a result, the 
- recommendation of the Jesuits was ruled out. Nevertheless, the Catholics 
continued to have a very strong hold. K’ang Hsi still employed them 
in surveying the empire, in astronomical studies and in casting cannon; 
though later on he found it necessary to impose restrictions as the Jesuits 
began to meddle with civic affairs. An imperial edict was issued against 
Catholicism in 1724. Severe persecutions extended all. over China. 
Many foreigners and converts suffered death, imprisonment, or 
banishment. | | 

It was only in 1807 that the Protestant Church began to exert its 
influence over the religious belief of China’s huge populace. Its. 
beginning was very slow and difficult. Dr. Robert Morrison, the first — 
of the Protestant missionaries was opposed not only by suspicious people 
in China but also by his own people. He devoted a great part of his 
life to translation and in acquainting himself with local conditions 
rather than in direct preaching of the gospel to an alien race. His 
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evangelistic work made very little impression upon the people. His 
faith and courage were strained to the breaking point. In 1813, the 
Reverend William Milne joined him in his work in the translation of 
the scripture, which were printed, after much difficulty, in 1825. Milne 
eventually became the founder of the first Christian school in China. 

A little later China was compelled to treaties with western 
powers. The most significant of these related to the missionaries. 
The 29th article of the treaty of 1858, reads as follows: 

_ “The principles of the Christian religion as professed by the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic Churches, are recognized as teaching men 
to do good, and to do to others as they would have others do to them. 
Hereafter those who quietly profess and teach these doctrmes shall not 
be harassed or persecuted on account of their faith. Any person whether 
citizen of the United States or Chinese convert, who, according to these 
tenets, shall peaceably teach and practise the principles of Christianity 
shall in no case be interfered with or molested.”’ 

The so-called Christian nations, including the United States, there- 
fore, adopted diplomatic methods in dealing with China. A notorious 
example of the application of these methods was the seizure of Tsingtao 
by Germany in 1898 as a result of the murder of two German priests. 


‘As the Chinese people became more enlightened on the questions of 


international relationships and their own political rights, they began 
to struggle against imperialism which came from the outside and against 
the militarism within China. Because of the fact that the missionaries 
had always associated themselves with their Legations and Consulates, 
and because of their manifestation of a nationalistic instead of a 
Christian spirit, the majority of the Chinese always regarded Christian- 
ity as an alien religion dependent upon imperialistic influences for its 


existence. Probably the missionaries did not intend to place the interest 


of their nations above that of their religion. Their dependence on 
diplomatic methods has, however, created in the minds of the Chinese 
the impression that they did do so. For this reason missionaries were 
looked upon as tools of imperialism. Some Chinese joined the church, 
therefore, not for spiritual guidance but for political help. Catholic 


priests and even some Protestants constantly interfered in quarrels 
between their converts and outsiders or officials. 


Hence with every movement towards the modernization of China, » 
Christianity invariably receives a set-back. It passed through its darkest 
hours about eighteen months ago when the Bolsheviks secured a strong 
grip on the minds of the young students. They pointed to the close 


in disputes, propaganda and philanthropy as evidence of the imperialistic 


- association of the anda a and their diplomatic and consular officials 


nature of their religiorf; and this criticism coming at a time when all 


foreign nations were regarded as more or less imperialistic, the inevitable 
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effect on the missionaries can easily be imagined. Most of the Christian 
institutions became defiant, and as many as three thousand missionaries 
were compelled to retire, temporarily at least, from active service. 

Even moderate Chinese thinkers began to wonder whether Christian- 
ity is really what it claims to be. In the face of foreign military aggres- — 
sion, they began to doubt the doctrines of peace and brotherhood preached 
by the Christians. They suspected Christian education. They believed 
it to be imperialistic. They learned that the source of the power of 
the strong nations is in their knowledge of science and its application. 
But since they could not reconcile science with Christianity they refused 
to follow the beaten track of the old converts. _ 

Wiser counsels, however, prevailed. Loyal missionaries who faced 
tremendous odds during this trying period changed their tactics and 
declared new policies. They thus announced their willingness to give 
the Chinese Christian leaders opportunities to work out their own salva- 
tion in and through national reconstruction. They also disassociated 
themselves from the activities of their Governments: and disapproved 
some of the moves of their own countries. This attitude helped to turn 
over a leaf in the history of Christian China. It is, indeed, evident that 
if Christianity is to succeed in China it must undergo readjustment in 
order to fit into the new conditions now existing. The trouble before 
was that there was no distinction between Christianity and foreign tradi- 
tions. Both these should be clearly defined and separated. The Chinese 
people welcome the true teachings of Christianity as based in the 
principles enunciated by Christ himself in the “Sermon on the Mount,” 
but they cannot tolerate the traditions of the different churches especially 
if their right to make their own selection therefrom seems to be infringed 
upon. We want a Christian Church which suits the Chinese and is 
understood by them. It should be adapted to those conditions and 
customs, which are closely interwoven with the social fabric of our lives. 
For instance, ancestor worship should be regarded as a manifestation 
of the principle of honoring the dead and should not be regarded as a 
practice disloyal to the teachings of Christ. Again, missionaries need 
to realize more generally that they come to China as messengers of 
Christ, ““To minister and not to be ministered unto.” 

The saving feature of the present difficult situation is the readiness 
of the missionaries to recognize Chinese leadership. In this way the 
ability of the Chinese Christians to assume responsibility to carry on 
the work has been recognized and Christian institutions are now being 
made an integral part of the social and educational life of the people. 
No one questions the wisdom of these changes. John the Baptist said 
“T must diminish, they must increase’: this is the spirit of the age. 

Up to the present, the missionaries have more or less laid stress 
upon the spiritual and philosophical side of life rather than upon its 
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practical side. Now that China is undergoing readjustment, they must 
ascertain the real needs of the people and serve them accordingly; they 
must interpret the teachings of Christ in a way that the mass of the 
Chinese can understand and appreciate. China needs scientific and 
technical men to develop her country in order to solve the problem of 
livelihood. If Christian missionaries could render service in solving 
this problem, as they have along medical and educational lines, their 
preaching will be doubly effective. With the majority of the people 
facing privation, poverty, disease and starvation, it seems irrelevant to 
elaborate upon the necessity and glory of prayer. Confucius said: “One 


_ must be sufficiently clad and fed before he can be expected to learn the 
' virtues of propriety and music.” The instinct of self-preservation always 


stands first in human calculation, and this was why Jesus Christ fed 


_ the thousands before he began his preaching to them. If Christianity is 


to be a national force, it must belong to China and must serve China in 
practical ways. The so-called Christian nations interpret Christian teach- 
ings differently in different places. Only a scientific interpretation of 
its principles can bear the test of survival. 

It is a stupendous task to readjust Christianity to suit the require- 
ments of a modernized China, but the missionaries need not be dis- 
couraged. With sincerity of purpose, devotion to Christ and faith in 
His doctrines, they cannot fail. A word about the indigenous Chinese 
church may not be amiss in this connection. The Chinese Christians 
begin to realize that the Protestant Church in China cannot depend upon 
foreign missionaries for ever and that they should take the Christian 
task upon their own shoulders. In 1911, two organizations aiming at 
Chinese Christian union appeared in Shanghai, named respectively “The 
Ki Tu T’u Hui” (self-supporting church) and the “Tze Li Hui” (self- 
governing church). Affiliated with these two were many similar or- 
ganizations in twelve of the provinces of China. Some of them still 
continue relations with their mother denominational church, while others 
are entirely independent congregations. No matter how imperfect their 
constitutions are or how inadequate their methods, after all their vital 
motive is to establish an indigenous church. Both Chinese Christians 
and foreign missionaries realize that an indigenous Chinese church is 
necessary for China. : 

Inasmuch as the Protestant Church was established by foreign 
missionaries who came from the United States-and European nations, 
they brought into China some traditions, customs and forms which are 
both foreign to the Chinese and not essential to fundamental Christian 
principles. Because these traditions do not fit the life of the Chinese 
people, Christianity has always been regarded by them as a foreign 
religion. This has prevented many Chinese of the higher strata of 
society from joining the church. In order to remove this hindrance 
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the movement toward an indigenous church has been taken up by 
earnest Chinese Christians who realize that Christianity has made them 
not less but more loyal and devoted to their own country and to their 
fellow-countrymen. They do not, however, use the word “indigenous” 
in its strict sense because Christianity did not originate in the soil of 
China. To use the word “Chinese” might, furthermore, lead people to 
think that Christianity is in some way nationalistic. As Christianity 
is a world religion and every land is hospitable to it, the phrase, “Chinese 
indigenous church,” simply means that the Protestant Church in China 
should be dominated by the Chinese spirit and express itself in Chinese 
ways. It does not imply giving up the ideals in Christian teaching or 
lowering the standards of Jesus Christ. The love-principle of Jesus 
should be forever the life source of the “Chinese indigenous church.” 
The aim of this movement is, therefore, so to speak, to make the flavor 
of Christianity in China suitable to the Chinese taste. 

Mr. W. N. Brewster, in his book ‘The Evolution of ion China’ 
assumes that the “Chinese indigenous church” will be fruitful. He says 
“The foreign missionary is an exotic. He must live in this foreign land 
in the most expensive way. Often he breaks down and goes to his 
American or heavenly home before he has accomplished anything. He 
is essential to the initial stage of the work just as the first fruit trees _ 
must be imported, no matter what the cost. But if the fruits of the 
Tree of Life are abundant enough to feed the famishing multitudes of 
Asia, the tree must become indigenous.”’ 

In a word, the modernization of China calls for the modernization 
of the Christian Church. This change will not necessarily harm the 
religion to any conceivable extent, but will develop it so that its inherent 
glories will be revealed and Christianity once more become a religion 


worthy of its glorious past. 


My Idea of an Independent Church 


WRITTEN BY CHANG WEN Kal 
(Translated by L. C. Chang). 


T seems to me that in accordence with the teachings of the Bible, 
every church ought to be self-supporting from its beginning. 
Formerly when the apostles preached the Gospel in Antioch and 
Asia Minor and later in Rome, they did not, so far as our 

present knowledge goes, bring large amounts of money to build 
cathedrals, schools or hospitals in those places, nor send any money 
from the mother church at Antioch to those cities to pay the salaries 
of the native preachers, teachers or doctors as the foreign missions do 
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in China. The only thing we know is that Paul, in his 1st Epistle 
to the Corinthians (Chapter IX, 7-14) said “What soldier ever serveth 
at his own charges? Who planted a vineyard, and eateth not the fruit 
thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and drinketh hot of the milk of the 
flock? Do I speak these things after the manner of men? or saith 
not the law the same? For it is written in the law of Moses, “Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the corn.’ Is it for. the 
oxen that God careth, or saith he it altogether for our sake? Yea, for 
our sake it was written: because he that ploweth ought to plow in hope, 
and he that thresheth, to thresh in hope of partaking. If we sowed 


unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter if we shall reap your 


carnal things? If others partake of this right over you, do not we yet 
more? Nevertheless we did not use this right; but we bear all things, 
that we may cause no hindrance to the Gospel of Christ. Know ye not 


that they which minister about sacred things eat of the things of the 


temple, and they which wait upon the altar have their portion with the 
altar? . Even so did the Lord ordain that they which proclaim the 
gospel should live of the gospel.” 

Therefore, according to the principle as set forth by St. Paul, it is 
quite obvious that to support the preachers who brought the Gospel from 
far away places is the duty of the native converts. And it should not 
be difficult for us to see that from the very beginning, the churches 
formerly established in various places did not get any support from 
the mother mission as the Chinese churches do. But since the establish- 
ment of the foreign missionary societies in modern times, large amounts 
of money have been sent.to foreign countries to support the churches 
they established. This sort of thing is not permitted by the Bible so 
far as I understand it. | 

Furthermore, when Jesus himself sent out His disciples to preach 
the Gospel, He said to them (St. Matthew X, 9-11) “Get you no gold, 
nor silver, nor brass in your purses... . for the labourer is worthy 
of his food.” Jesus means that the preachers are laboring for the good 
of the people who accept the Gospel, and that the former, therefore, should 
be supported by the latter. But in modern times, the missionaries sent 
out by the different mission boards in Europe and America, not only 
brought money with them for supporting themselves, but still further, 
they, as preachers of the Gospel supply large amounts of money for the 
people who accept it, which is exactly contrary to what Jesus told his 
disciples to do. Hence the principle, that the laborer is worthy 
of his food is applied in an opposite way to the original condition as 
taught by Jesus. The native preachers, or other workers supported by 
foreign missions, consider that such a condition ought to be, and further- 


“more, they sometimes make trouble about the payment thereof with the 
_ foreign missions. The more money put into a certain church by foreign 
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missions, the more difficult it is for that church to be independent. The 
more well-trained leaders there are supported by foreign missions, who 
have studied abroad and get high degrees, in a church, the harder it 
will be for that church to be self-supporting. Undoubtedly, the parasitic 
nature of the Chinese Church is partly due to this fact. 


Recently, owing to attacks from the outside, the churches, to some 
extent, realized that unless they plan to be self- “supporting, they cannot | 
survive. They are, therefore, planning to reorganize. The Chinese 
members are going to take the responsibility and power formerly held 
by foreign idhionarics. Many churches are, however, hesitating to 
take such action. Some of them are worrying about the shortage of 
funds and some are considering the lack of able leaders as a serious 
problem. In looking at the history of the Christian Church in China 
of the last hundred years, we Chinese members should feel quite ashamed 
that we have still to create such a name as “Independent Church.” 


It seems to me that the acceptance of the Holy Bible is the only 
and most important thing on the part of the Chinese converts who 
believe in Jesus Christ. Other works, such as schools and hospitals 
established and supported by foreign missions are not fundamentally 
necessary. If we consider that these things are really important under- 
takings and should be carried on in order to make the Gospel spread 
more rapidly and make the churches more stable then the Chinese mem- 
bers ought to do their best to carry them on so far as their finances and 
energy will permit. They should no longer depend upon the foreign 


missions. 

Moreover, it is not a difficult thing for a church to be independent. 
Take for instance, the Canton church to which I belong. It was 
originally established by the Chinese Christians. It is not a church that 
was first started by a foreign mission and then later became an in- 
dependent church. It was founded by a famous literary man named 
Ch’en Meng Nan and has now had a glorious history of fifty-seven years. 
The Pei Cheng Middle School, established by the Canton church, rivals 
the other two famous mission institutes, namely the Lingnan University 
and the Pei Ying Middle School, founded and supported by foreign 
missions in Canton, both in athletics and learning. The hospital, too, 
was started by a Chinese Christian doctor and recently a new five-story 
building was erected in connection therewith. 

These two undertakings are the most successful ones among the 
various enterprises started and managed by the Chinese Christians 
without any foreign assistence. The main cause for the success of. the 
Canton church is faith, not planning: because faith makes people brave 
while planning makes people cowards. I know there are churches which 
have been planning to be independent, but month after month and year 
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after year, there is very little hope of their being independent in the 
near future. 

In conclusion I want to point out four things in relation to the 
problem of the Christian churches in China to-day: (1) If we realize 
that this is the will of God, then we can put it into force with earnest 
prayer, and God will surely help us; (2) the Bible tells us to depend 


_ on God only and not on man; (3) preaching the Gospel is our duty 
_and should not be considered as a means for getting our bread; (4) all 


the Christians should follow the example of Jesus Christ who sacrificed 
Himself for the peoples of the world. | 

This article is a summary. of the ideas I got from Bible study 
and. church investigation. Whether my ideas are right or not, I 
should like to pass on my opinion to all those who are concerned with 
and interested in the Christian Movement in China to-day. 

Lastly, let the translator of the above article add a few lines. Of 
course, there are many valuable and important teachings clearly taught 
by Jesus Christ and written in the Bible, which we could hardly under- 
stand or realize except as a result of long experience. Possibly the 
foreign missions desiring eagerly to preach the Gospel to all the world 
noticed only the last bidding of our Lord, “Go ye into all the world, 


and preach the gospel to the whole creation” and did not take into 


consideration the words of Jesus Christ quoted in the above article. 
Conditions are changing all the time. Whether it is right for the foreign 
missions to bring so much money to China to erect so many fine buildings 
and establish so many schools and hospitals for the Chinese Church or 
not, for the development of such a parasitic condition of the churches in 
China, the foreign missions are to some extent, responsible. On the one 
hand for the foreign missionaries to bring so much money with them 
creates for the Chinese a great temptation which cannot be easily 
conquered, at least by those Chinese whose standard of living is still 
comparatively low; this very naturally and easily leads the Chinese to 
think of getting rather than of giving. On the other hand, the foreign 
missionaries could not and would not—through lack of the influences of 
Chinese leaders—give up their valuable traditional and democratic idea 
that “taxation (money) and representation (right )” exe) together. In 
most cases, the churches supported by foreign missions, the missionaries 
or their home boards, have great power of control and final veto, so far 
as my knowledge goes. The problem of the registration of the Christian 
schools in China with the National Government is an obvious example. 
In the churches where there is foreign money, as a rule, foreign 
missionaries get control, This situation would naturally lead their Chi- 
nese co-workers to feel that they are working for foreign missions rather 
than for Christ in spite of the fact that all the churches are originally 
and really established for Jesus’ sake. No wonder, people outside of 
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the church have been and are criticizing and attacking the church, calling 
it a “foreign organization.” But fortunately this situation is rapidly 
changing and will, I hope, pass away soon. 

To my mind there should not in Christendom be any divisional lines 
based on race or nation. We should help each other along various lines 
in different periods, but this should not be carried on as it has been 
in China. | 

The Chinese Christians should thank God and be very grateful to 
the foreign missions, because the Christian Church has been established 
in China no matter how. Hereafter, however, both the foreign missions, 
missionary friends and the Chinese members ought to do their best to 
improve existing conditions with the hope that the churches in China 
may be strengthened and Jesus Christ our Lord be more glorified. 


Present Day Service in China 
JESSE B. "YAUKEY 


NE’S impression of present day missionary service in China 
depends largely on his attitude toward the movement in Christian 
circles which is more or less identified by the term, cooperation. 
It represents, on the Chinese side, a movement toward autonomy | 

in the field of the Church, running parallel with other similar movements 
in other phases of the nation’s life. It has been pressed at times by 
Chinese workers with undue insistence and has been resisted again by 
foreign workers in a way that was at least thoroughly out of date. 
On the foreign side it represents an effort to shift the responsibility for 
the Christian activities in China from mission organizations to Chinese 
organizations, and so to bring us nearer the day when the missions will 
no longer be needed, a day the prospect of which stands foremost among 
the incentives that carry one along. On both sides it represents a 
transition which is pregnant with difficulties and disappointments. It has 
brought about times when it is easily possible for one to become thoroughly 
discouraged and out of sorts about his fellow workers, both foreign and 
Chinese. Its difficulties have also, if anything, been increased by the 
reactions to the Interchurch World Movement and allied denominational 
movements on the mission field. These movements brought an influx of 
funds which accentuated a tendency, already present, toward too extensive 
use of foreign funds and made the foreign workers impatient to be carry- 
ing on. It might be said that it also made them a bit disdainful of 
Chinese opinion in the work they were doing. The funds also produced 
much more elaborate buildings and equipment for institutions than had 
been provided before and this tendency was again reflected in the homes 
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and standard of living of the missionaries. Al of this produced scant 
harmony with the teaching of world unity and brotherhood and equality 
with which these things went hand in hand in America. The result has 
been something of a difference between the viewpoints held by many of 


_ the older missionaries and those of the younger missionaries who came 


to the field imbued with this spirit of world unity and equality. We recall 
a rather warm remark back in 1926 by an older missionary, that all this 
agitation about unequal treaties, gunboats, extraterritoriality, etc., within 
the mission body was being promoted by the young fellows who had come 
out in the last four or five years. This might be taken as a compliment 


but was not intended so. Times are a bit more certain now than they 


were then and so there is not the danger of severe difference that there 
was then but the type of viewpoint that opposed those issues then is even 
more difficult to deal with today than it was then with developments 
taking the course they are. An effort to control things, rather than 
to help carry on sincerely and willingly wherever opportunity offers, can 
promise nothing but difficulty for all involved. 

In the Chinese Church the movement toward cooperation and 
autonomy has brought about evaluations and examinations of our methods 
and results which have been in many cases not very encouraging. Our 
growth has been in the main too much induced by our extensive use of 


foreign funds and has resulted in an abundance of institutions but a 


dearth of spiritual life. It must be said, however, that we are more and 
more clearly recognizing this situation today and in the reorganization, for 
which the disorder of the past year has given us opportunity and which 
the revolution has demanded, are doing something to remedy it. We are, 
however, not clear on the fundamental problem of how self-support can 
even be considered a distant possibility on a general scale with paid leader- 
ship in use as extensively as it is now and this is possibly the most difficult 


_ problem the Church has to face at present. 


It is of course typical of the times that in spite of past errors and 
even present unsatisfactory conditions we should find many reasons for 
optimism in the prospect which the future holds for us. However much 
Christianity in China in the past deserved the accusation that it was 
“foreign,” Chinese leaders in the Church have evidenced their determina- 
tion that it shall not be open to that accusation in the future, and — 
that not more because of national spirit than because of earnestness for 
the things of Christ. Nothing in the developments of the past year 


has been more encouraging than the calm earnestness and humility 


of the Chinese leaders in church councils before a great task. It was 
not so much the setting up an institution or obtaining authority as 
it was laying hands on a force which could cope with the iniquity, the 
past year had shown them. To this extent the evils which came with 
the revolution have brought us a definite blessing. Nor can one conceive 
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of a more enviable privilege than to be permitted to join with ioe 
workers, in the manner in which they have opened the way for us to 
join with them to-day, in the establishment of a truly indigenous Chinese 
Church adapted to meet the needs and the present problems of the 
Chinese people. Nothing has given us more joy since our return to 
our station after the absence of last year, than the way we have been 
accepted as a part of things and been permitted to participate in the 
work on practically the same basis as our Chinese fellow workers without 
being set apart, with an aim at distinction, because we are foreign. 
Our committees and boards and association have multiplied red tape. 
and slowed down activities a bit but they have broken down a wall and 
may help us to attain something more worthwhile than much activity 
could produce. For a broader and more intimate contact with things 
and so a larger sphere for effective Christian witness is bound to result 
from this closer fellowship. 

Then there is the general movement toward unity between Christian 
groups which is making most gratifying progress in China. The 
general realignment which is taking place in all spheres give special 
opportunity for this but it is also an indication of a spirit of amity 
and friendship, especially among our Chinese leaders—to the extent that 
their accession to leadership has greatly hastened this movement—which 
is most heartening and will furnish us, we trust, a sufficient antidote 
for the strife which has rifted the ranks of our foreign workers in 
recent years. This is to say nothing of the greater effectiveness of 
our efforts as our forces become more unified. 

There is also a moral sensitiveness among the people to-day which 
did not exist before the revolution and which is opening to us oppor- 
tunities, the extent of which we have not yet been able to estimate. 
The increased interest in the recent anti-opium campaign on the part of 
the government and people is a case in point. The movement against 
superstitious practises, the much more thorough-going movement against 
banditry, and the effort at a general political house-cleaning have all con- 
tributed their part toward creating an atmosphere much more conducive 
to the application of Christian social principles among the people than 
we have ever known before. 

These are only a few of the many reasons for hope which we see 
as we study conditions which bear on the Christian Movement in China 
to-day. It is a new day and is full of promise, and while there will be 
some knots in the matter of organization and control and finance which 
will be rather difficult to untie, one can find occasion for nothing but 
high enthusiasm as he looks forward to having part in the eee 
of the Christian message in the days that are ahead. 
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Western Money and the Chinese Church 
Iv. SOME EXPERIMENTS 
TAT E have, then, two streams of economic effort and influence in 
W Christian work in China, that of the policy of subsidization and 
that of the policy of the financial self-reliance of the Chinese 


Church. These tend to disturb rather than to flow into each 


other. . 
Now much of the discussion on the relation of western economic 


_ resources to the spiritual vitality of the Chinese Church starts practically 


de novo from a local situation and in the mind of an individual or a 
local group and pays little attention to the experiments that have been, 
or are being, made elsewhere. In this article I wish to put together and 
evaluate some of these experiments, past and present, so far as I am 
acquainted with them. They converge in that they all aim at the ultimate 
or immediate elimination of western money from Chinese church life but 
diverge widely as regards the methods of achieving this. I shall, for 
the purpose of identification, give a name of my own to most of these 
experiments. 

In outlining and discussing briefly these experiments I shall aim to 
answer two important questions. First, does the church or the worker 
whose work is voluntary and entirely free from the complications involved 
in receiving external financial aid, show greater singleness of purpose and 
more marked vitality than that church or worker whose work is subsidized 
to some extent? Second, does the spiritual vitality of a group of Chinese 
Christians correlate with the amount of or freedom from subsidization? 


_ An affirmative answer is usually given to the first ; the second has received 


very fittle consideration. I am inclined to think that no final or con- 
clusive answer can be given to either. What light, however, do the 
following experiments throw thereon? 3 

First, there is the emergency plan. This is seen in the case of one 
large mission that has adopted the policy that in the future every church 
established shall be self-supporting from the beginning. Nevertheless 
the mission recognizes that there are emergencies where this policy would 
not or should not operate. In large cities, such as provincial capitals 
or trading ports, where property is expensive, it is proposed to modify 
this policy for a time. This means simply that subsidization will con- 
tinue indefinitely but will vary in degree with the local economic situation 
and the strength of urban groups to meet the same. Would not, 
however, the same principle apply sometimes to groups in even smaller 
and rural centers? The plan actually implies, of course, that subsidization 
should vary with the economic strength and needs of a particular group 
or locality but confines its working to those centers where one might 


expect the economic strength to be higher than in those not so assisted. 
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But it does not seem to recognize that the economic need of a group in 
a small center might be just as urgent as that in a large one even though 


the work concerned might be on a lesser economic scale. That there is 


a difference in the cost of property in urban and rural centers is obvious. 
But why conclude that the group in a small center could always handle 
its economic problem better or easier than that in a large one? Does not 
the economic strength of each group actually vary with its environment? 

Second, there is the Pauline plan. The basis of this plan is that 
the Chinese preacher should earn his own living and preach in addition. 
It is an attempt to apply a method Paul used, in part at least: though 
it should not be forgotten that while he had no “board” to back him up 
financially he did at times receive some help. This plan has been dis- 
cussed by the National Christian Council and has had some vogue in 
North China and perhaps some other places. I know, however, of only 
one church in ie and one other place where this plan was actually 
tried. It involves the question as to whether or not there should be a paid 
ministry in China. The general practise, however, is in favor of a paid 
ministry and hence runs counter to such a scheme. Opinions thereon 
vary considerably.’ 

Third, there is the half-time plan. In accordance with this plan the 
preacher is expected to teach part time and preach part time, getting his 
support from both activities. It differs from the Pauline plan to the 
extent that while the one involves a Christian worker in earning his 
living in part the second means that a layman does preaching as an avoca- 


tion rather than a vocation. I have heard of this plan being tried in | 


several places. Both plans aim at relating the support of the minister to 
the economic strength of the church concerned. But neither of them 
- has been generally accepted. an 

| Fourth, there is the self-help sie, This plan involves the self- 
support of the missionary as well as of the church concerned. I know 
personally of only two attempts in China to work it. In one case the 
missionary sold drugs to pay his own way.” Rev. E. J. M. Dickson it 
was who tried this plan. He started it in 1917. In 1919 he reported 
a self-supporting church of fourteen members in Poseh, Kwangtung, 
who paid the rent of their own chapel. A somewhat similar attempt* 
was made in 1922 at Chungwei, Kansu, by Rev. Walter Scott Elliott 
with this difference that in this latter case the support of the missionary 
came from his board. In neither case did western money go into the 
Chinese Church. It should, however, be kept in mind, as I point out 
elsewhere, that the work of a foreigner in connection with a Chinese 
Church is after all a form of subsidization. | | 


1. China Mission Year Book, 1924, page 140. 
2. CHINESE Recorver, June, 1919, page 392. 
3. Recorper, September, 1924, page 599. 
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Fifth, there is the self-service plan. Of this I have heard several 
times during recent years. According to my information it involves small 
groups of Chinese Christians in Peking and Shanghai. These groups 
indulge in little organization. They meet in the home of one of their 
members. The preaching is done in turn by the members... They have 
no relation to missions or missionaries. Herein lies its distinction from 
the self-help plan. The members are also mature. It is not primarily 
an effort to work among non-Christians. Its main aim is to promote, 
along Chinese lines, the religious life of the Christians in the group. 
Such groups are in part an off-shoot of the idea that a paid ministry is 
not essential to or wise for the development of the Christian life in 
China, an idea which has been most earnestly and frequently discussed 
in North China Christian circles. | 

Sixth, there is what is usually called the Nevius plan. This is one 
of the earliest and best known efforts to eliminate the influence of western 
money from church work in China. The plan was outlined in a book 
published by Dr. Nevius about 1867. In view of the fact that this plan 
was publicly advocated in 1922, and that the National Christian Council 
of China was, at one time, thinking of studying its working in Korea with 
a view to promoting it again in China, it is well to recall its principal 
features and its outcome. 

According to this plan work in some particular place would be 
started by a missionary. But there were to be no paid native helpers. 
The preaching: when done by Chinese was to be voluntary. Some native 
Christian was, however, chosen as leader. While the aim of Dr. Nevius 
was not to give Chinese workers any western money he did, however, sub- 


_ sidize the work to the extent of assisting in securing chapels in some places, 


What, in brief, was the outcome of this plan in China? About 
thirty years later Dr. C. W. Mateer investigated the sixty stations said 
to have constituted the work of Dr. Nevius’ in applying his plan. It 
was found that all but twenty-three had either disappeared entirely or 
had only a nominal existence. . Fifteen of the stations had been assisted 
to build houses of worship. Most of these buildings had passed into 
private hands and were no longer used as chapels. 

Seventh, there is the first-aid plan. This is the name I give to the 
plan being worked by the London Mission in Chihli.° Its main features 
are as follows. (a) No local paid preachers. (b) A mobile force of 
paid evangelists. (c) Work in any particular district to be started 
through a visit by a paid evangelist who organizes a class of those who 
desire to learn to read. These classes may go on for several weeks. 


Contacts are maintained with these groups, which are expected to develop 


4. CHINESE REcorperR, 1922, pages 20, 89. 
5. CHtnese Recorper, 1900, pages 109, 163. 
6. China Mission Year Book, 1924, page 141. 
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spontaneously. Occasional visits are made by the paid evangelists for 


inspirational purposes. The actual form in which the work develops 


depends, however, on the particular group. The aim is financial self- 
dependence as regards local needs from the start. There is, however, 
some indirect subsidization as noted above. 

To all these must be added, as the eighth experiment the long-tried 
and widespread dimintshing-subsidy plan. This plan aims at a gradual 
diminishing of western money with the hope that Chinese funds will 
grow pro rata until complete financial independence is achieved. Being 
a plan that is more generally advocated than any other it needs careful 
scientific investigation to determine how it works and how far it has 
been actually successful in achieving its aim. Opinions thereon and 
practise in connection therewith differ too much to permit — at 
present to attempt to evaluate it conclusively. 


One may note, however, a few obvious difficulties connected with it... 


It involves elaborate and sometimes intricate bookkeeping which has 
usually fallen in large part on the missionary. Such financial bookkeeping 
is one of the things that missionaries might do well to reduce to a 
minimum or even discard, if at all possible. One is curious to know in 
now many cases these schemes for the diminishing of subsidies have 


quietly succumbed in mission or church archives just because of weariness | 


and lack of time to attend to them. In any event the unavoidable 
complexity of this plan works against its effectiveness. — 

It is, of course, usually assumed that if and when—the time for 
the consummation of these schemes has continually to be pushed for- 
ward!—the Chinese churches liquidate their subsidies that the funds 
released will be put into new work. Thus this scheme usually assumes 
that subsidization as such will go on indefinitely somewhere. However 
the relation of such subsidies to new church work is one of the most 
warmly debated aspects of the whole problem. But be this as it may it 
is often overlooked that Christian work, even in established centers, will 
not and should not stand still while the churches concerned are liquidat- 
ing their subsidies. One Methodist mission, for instance, succeeded in 
stimulating an encouraging rise of Chinese financial effort only to discover 
that instead of any foreign funds being set free for new work they 
were all required to help meet increases in salaries and other advances 
which had emerged in the old work. Another church became so intent 
on attaining self-support that it cut out contributions to weaker churches 
and evangelistic work. Its urge to self-support made it too self-centered. 
One wonders how much of this sort of thing a really scientific in- 
vestigation) of the working of this plan would disclose. It is clear, how- 
ever, that/often, perhaps usually, with the growth in Chinese financial 
effort there goes also a growth in work and expenses that under this 
scheme puts off spiritual autonomy indefinitely if the latter is made 
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contingent upon the former. Does this mean that the diminishing- 
subsidy plan can only be fully successful where the work is static? No 
conclusive answer is possible to that question. It is clear, however, that 
Christian work in China cannot afford to be tied ddwn to such a condi- 
tion as that at any time in any place. The development of spiritual 
values and the growth of Christian work. must certainly take the 
precedence of economic self-reliance in and for itself. 

Finally certain plans are developing which aim to fit the economic 
relationship of western to Chinese Churches into more recent develop- 
ments. These may well be mentioned here. | 

First, there is the plan whereby funds for Christian work coming 
from the West are disbursed by a committee representing both western 
and Chinese bodies. This plan permits the voice of the direct represen- 
tatives of the donors to be heard, and also permits of a measure of 
western Christian influence to be directly exerted in connection with such 
funds. It must, however, be noted that it is precisely the direct economic 
influence of missionaries who have a controlling voice in the disposal of 
economic resources that constitutes one of the difficulties in the present 
situation. And even when he does not control the funds his economic 
significance often gives, in a subtil but real way, the vote of the mission- 
ary concerned an added weight. One respected Chinese pastor once, for 
instance, spoke of the treasurer of the mission, with which his work was 
connected, as the “Pope” of the denomination, in spite of the fact that 
all the work of that mission is under a council on which there are a 
majority of Chinese. This subtil economic power of the missionary 
must pass away. 

Second, there is the plan whereby all funds coming from the West 
are turned over to church and institutional groups in China to control. 
Western Christian workers in China may or may not be on these groups 
as the Chinese interested may decide. Usually, however, they are. 
Chinese Christian leaders show no disposition to assume recklessly such 
financial responsibilities or to discard the advice of their western col- 
leagues in meeting them. 

Third, it is sometimes suggested that all funds from the West 
should be given outright to Chinese churches or organizations when given 
at all. This plan is not as prominent as the other two. The argument 
advanced for it is that such funds are for the Lord’s work and should 
therefore, when given, be free from strings. Personally I am inclined 
to favor this plan. At least its features and implications should be 
frankly and fully faced. It would certainly tend towards lessening, if 
not eliminating, the economic power of the missionary. 

_ All but one of the experiments and plans given above are due to 
missionary initiative. Not one of them has received general approval 
and thus been accepted for general imitation. They were not always 
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adopted generally in China by the missions with which their sponsors 
were connected. This may be due to sheer inertia, lack of understanding 
and knowledge of them, or to difference in local conditions. Their 
failure in this regard must be noted nevertheless. None of them prove 
that Christian work grows more rapidly in connection therewith than as 
the result of the subsidizing policy. As a matter of fact the development 
of Christian work in China is in the main the fruit of subsidization 
whatever its limitations. This fact must be kept in mind. 

No foreign funds are used in connection with the self-service or 
Chinese fellowship experiment. One controlling idea of all other 
experiments is that it is Chinese control of western money that militates 
against their spiritual vitality. Only two of the experiments outlined 


above assume the entire elimination of western money from the work | 


with which they are connected. Some of them recognize that this western 
money will have an effect upon the standards of work; some of them 
do not. It appears, therefore, that most of the promotors of these plans 
did not deem the wse of western money in Christian work in China the 
chief difficulty. The issue or danger would seem to be rooted in the 
Chinese control thereof. Nevertheless the present tendency is to increase 
this Chinese control if western money is to be used wisely in China. 
There must, therefore, be a shift in the fulcrum of control. 

What, then, do these plans prove as to the effect of the presence or 
absence of western money on the spiritual life of Chinese Christian 
groups? Most of the schemes are too local or too recent to permit of 
drawing any inferences therefrom. Of course their sponsors believe in 
them. All of them urge the necessity of so arranging economic help that 
Chinese Christians may help themselves. They have, of course, no bear- 
ing on the necessity for western Christians to share their economic 
resources as well as their spiritual message. But do they prove that 
where Chinese Christian life is not complicated with subsidization its 
initiative and vitality will be freer and fuller or that Chinese Christian 
spiritual vitality correlates with the absence or presence of western 
money ° Actually they cannot be used as proving anything either way. 
The self-service plan might prove something had it grown rapidly. This 
it did not do. It could hardly be applicable to pioneer work anyhow. The 
Nevius and the first-aid plans are the most notable of: those listed above. 
Neither of them eliminated the wse of western money entirely. Both 
have good features. But neither of them proves that their way of using 
western money necessarily builds up the spiritual life of the Chinese 
church quicker or better than many others. —— | this is true of the 
Nevius plan as outlined above. 

A report’ of the first-aid plan covering ten years of its operation 
was made in 1925. The plan has borne good fruit. But what of its 


7. Indigenous Ideals in Practice, World Dominion Press, London. 
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bearing on the spiritual life? The report makes seveaiel admissions 
which forbid one concluding that it provides the key to building up 
spiritual vitality in China. “We cannot say,” it admits, (page 16) 
“that the ‘fruits of the Spirit’ have as yet been manifested in a super- 
lative degree in these churches’. Again we read (page 20) that these 
churches or Christians “lack . . .. strong personal religion” and “ap- 
preciation of the ethical demands of Christianity’. But lacking these 
qualities in any degree these Chinese Christians lack the chief fruits of 
Christian faith! Whether or not this plan speeds up the production of 
these fruits seems, therefore, to be still a matter for conjecture. 
Why these two outstanding efforts to solve the problem of the 
relation of western money to Chinese Christian life have thus failed 
at the most important point we cannot say. It would seem clear, how- 
ever, that the partial absence or presence of western money is not the 
chief deciding factor. Reference may be made at this point to some 
other experiments bearing directly on this problem. I put them together 
here in order to make clear the conflicting nature of the evidence bear- 
ing thereon. Of the churches is South Fukien it is asserted that their 
independence has resulted in greater freedom of initiative and activity. 


The case of the Kumai churches in Korea, however, is exactly the 


opposite. “Their growth,” it is asserted,® “has been neither rapid or 
spectacular . . . . This is doubtless due, in part at least, to insistence 
upon the general principle of self-support and independence for the 
locai group”. The reason for such diverse results from the application 
of the same general principle cannot be given. Apparently no careful 
study has been made of the actual and determining factors in each 
situation. The experience of the home missionary effort of the Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui also bears on this point. This work has been 
going on for over a decade. From the first it has been an effort to 
“do the work with a purely Chinese staff and support it with purely 
Chinese offerings.” It is an enterprise that meets the conditions inherent 
in the principle that spiritual vitality correlates with financial self-reliance. 
It was started with enthusiasm and has done much good. Neverthe- 
less this mission organization is meeting with great difficulty in collect- 
ing funds for its work. In his report, as given in 1928, the President 
of the General Board of Missions, which has charge of this enterprise, 
explains this situation as follows. ‘Perhaps in our eagerness for self- 


~ support,” he says, “and in the midst of our parochial activities we have 


either purposely or unconsciously forgotten the responsibilities of our 
missionary support... .The trouble is that we are too much self-centered 
about our own work. * It is interesting to note that he also suggests 
that in order to solve the problem a Chinese bishop is necessary which 


8. Korea Mission Year Book 1928, page 150. 
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implies that the problem could be more easily solved if control were 
altogether vested in the Chinese. In any event the experience of this 
enterprise does not show that dependence on “purely Chinese offerings” 
necessarily results in a vital spiritual and economic response on the part 
of Chinese Christians to an enterprise which is, in an economic sense, 
certainly their own. 

Since these various cxperiantate do not prove that spiritual vitality 
necessarily results when western money is diminished or absent they 
likewise do not prove that it cannot develop when western money is 
used. Its presence or absence seems to be a matter of quite secondary 
significance. In fact, on the main problem of building up the spiritual 
life of Chinese Christians these experiments throw very little light. | 

The fact is that all these experiments reproduce methods that have 
been utilized in the expansion of Christianity for a long time. Chris- 
tianity has never depended upon any one method for its growth. Vol- 
untary and subsidized work have existed together. These experiments 
do not prove that the Christian Movement in China can or should 
depend solely on lay effort or Chinese money. Neither do they show 
that churches left to work out their economic salvation alone necessarily 
achieve spiritual success thereby. Nor do they prove that Chinese 
Christian spiritual vitality correlates with the presence or absence of 
foreign money. Indeed it is possible to find spiritual vitality or its 
absence in both subsidized and unsubsidized churches. The relation 
of western money thereto is, therefore, a relative not an absolute one. 
One difficulty heretofore is that missionaries have ignored this relativity 
and held up a principle—economic self-reliance—as absolutely necessary 
to the building up of spiritual vitality in China. Now we must recog- 
nize that the mere presence or absence of western money is not the 
main determining factor and find out what is. In this search much help 


might be derived from a study of home mission work in western lands 


for the problems are very similar. But such a study does not fall within 
the purview of these articles. | ; 

This brief survey may well be concluded with a reference to another 
experiment. Both the National Christian Council and the National 
Committee of Y. M. C. A.’s in China are assisted financially from the 
West. The Y. M. C. A. assists its local associations with service. 
Both are self-governing; and through both these cases runs the one 
principle of “cooperation without control”. The Y. M. C. A., for in- 
stance, does receive some western economic help and probably will in 
either direct or indirect ways for a long time. They have solved their 
problem not by eliminating western economic help but by putting those 
who receive it into a new relation thereto. They have untied the 


Gordian knot of its control. Is not this experiment worthy of more — 
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Young China and the Holy See 
An Bia Pontifical Message to the Chinese People 


PASCAL M. DELIA, S.J. 


H! China....Yes! I have a weakness for China! Indeed, 
one could neither add more glory to God nor save more souls, 
than by working for the conversion of that great country. 

; _ If the four hundred millions of non-Christian Chinese were 
converted, the Church would have an increase of more than the actual 
number of Catholics in the whole world.” These words were addressed | 
by Pope Pius XI on June 16th, 1925, to three Sisters of Charity, two 
of whom were Chinese, who went to Rome from Shanghai and who 


are still working in China. 


“Yes! I have a weakness for China!’ Would it be too much 
to find in these simple words, said almost inadvertently during the intimate 
conversation of a private audience, the keynote of the keen interest ever 
shown by Pius XI for foreign missions in general and for the China 
field in particular ? We venture to say it would not. 

Breadth of vision and depth of insight seem to characterize in a 


very particular way both the writings and the deeds of Pius XI. He has 


set his heart and focused his attention on the conversion of the non- 
Christian world, by developing the centuries-old policy of the Church 
with regard to missions. Facts on this matter are so conspicuous that 
they have drawn the attention even of men outside the Catholic Church. 
“We are not members of the Roman Catholic Church,” writes significantly 
Dr. Underhill; the. Associate Editor of the International Review of 


‘Missions, “but may God give us: all eyes to see and honestly to 


acknowledge the work of his Spirit in our day, for the steady increase 
of. missionary zeal in the Roman Catholic Church, which has marked 
the last decade, is undoubtedly his work, while the man at the heart of tt, 
Pope Pius XI, is as undoubtedly his instrument.” “In prayer and in 
planning, in educating the Church at home and in organizing the work 
abroad, a movement amounting to a real revival,” according to the same 
author, “is taking place in the Roman Catholic Church” and “at the 
heart of the movement, like a white-hot flame, is the Pope.’’* 

The name of Pius XI will surely go down to posterity as that of 
the “Pope of the Missions.” What Benedict XV had begun with his 
Apostolic Letter “Maximum illud” of November 30th, 1919, has been 
strengthened and. steadily urged on by the present Pope. Since his 
accession to the throne of Peter in 1922 almost every year has given him 


an opportunity to manifest more and more his earnest desire to devote 


1. The International Review of Missions, London, 1928, Pp. 218, 227. 
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his pontificate to the winning of the non-Catholic world to Christ, either 
by calling back to the true fold the separated brethren, or by converting 
those who are lying in the darkness of paganism. Let us confine ourselves 
to the latter activities. 

The tercentenary celebrations of the establishment of the Sacred 
Congregation of Propaganda in 1922 aroused the keen interest of all 
Catholics for the work of the propagation of the Faith. Soon after- 
wards, two Chinese Priests were elevated to the dignity of Prefects | 
Apostolic. About the same time, the appointment of Apostolic Delegates 
to China, India, Indo-China and Japan, even against the will of earthly 
rulers came as a very timely measure to remove from non-Christian 
governments and nations the natural fear of foreign entanglements and 
invasion, to give unity of direction to missionary activities and to ac- 
complish things which, up to that time, had been declared impossible, © 
such as the establishment of a native episcopate and plenary councils. In 
fact at the beginning of 1924 it was made known that a Plenary Council 
of all the Vicars and Prefects Apostolic would meet for the first time at 
Shanghai for China, and at Tokyo for Japan. | 

In 1925 a gigantic pontifical undertaking, the Vatican Exhibition of 
Missions was organized in the gardens of the Pope on the occasion of 
the Holv Year. The Exhibition proved a missionary and educative 
success beyond the highest hopes and was made permanent by the 
erection of the Lateran Museum of Missions. The closing of the Ex- 
hibition was a paramount occasion to bring out in striking relief the 
old policy of the Church relative to the missions and their “‘indigeniza- 
tion.” A very weighty document on this matter was issued on 
February 28th, 1926; it was the Encyclical “Rerum Ecclesiae’ which, 
together with the aforesaid Apostolic Letter “Maximum illud” of 
Benedict XV, may rank as the “Magna Charta” of the building up 
and emancipation of native churches. First, the Pope appeals to the 
Catholic world in Catholic countries, bishops, priests and laymen. Every- 
one has to become an apostle. Then Pius XI emphasizes the urgency 
of training a native clergy, worthy of that name, on the same footing 
as the foreign one, able to hold the same position as that of western 
priests, including the episcopate. It was the solemn consecration by 

the Church of the principle of perfect equality of nations and races. 
| In 1926 the leaders of the Chinese anti-Christian movement became 
bolder and bolder, and tried to make people think that behind the work 
of the Catholic missionaries there was some political idea and that 
evangelical workers were nothing but the “running-dogs” of western 
imperialism. They sought to identify foreign missionaries with their 
nationalities for which certain missionaries may have, although rarely, 
given some ground. Protection from without also invited such a mis- 


understanding. 
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_the enlightening letter of Pius XI to the Vicars and Prefects Apostolic 


. fulness of the priesthood upon the first Japanese bishop, on the feast 


will be another telling, striking and tangible proof of the Catholicity 


Pius XI takes personal notice of every particular of the Chinese missions 
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To dispel such false impressions, on June 15th, 1926, there appeared 


of China, beginning with the words “Ab ipsis pontificatus primordus.” 
The Pope remarked that the very name of the “Catholic,” viz., Universal 
Church would refute such an interpretation. Then he called to mind 
the old policy of the Church started by the Apostles for the formation 
of a native clergy. As soon as the first stage of the missions has been 
reached, that of the evangelical message from the centre, from Rome, 
Christian communities must have their own clergy, their own bishops, 
their own religious orders of men and women, indigenous to the soil, 
and develop along their own ways, without losing the bonds of union 
with Rome, the center of unity. 

As Pope Pius XI meant deeds and not words only, the same year 
1926 witnessed the nomination and the spectacular consecration of 
the first six Chinese Bishops in modern times.? Wishing to give 
to this epoch-making step the highest possible solemnity, he called 
them to Rome to consecrate them in St. Peter’s by his own hands. 
When he insisted on consecrating them himself he was at the same time 
pushing away the wrong notion that Christianity is a white man’s 
religion. A year later, at Rome also, the same Pope bestowed the 


of Christ the King. Moreover, it is expected that Annamese and 
African bishops will before long receive episcopal consecration, which 


of the Church. 
- The above facts and documents and many others which might easily 
be quoted will abundantly bear witness to the fact that Pius XI is to be 
truly and rightly known to posterity as ““The Pope of the Missions.’ 
When we take into consideration the keen and lively interest he Has 
always shown in the Chinese people and his ardent unwearing advocacy 
of their causes, may not Chinese call him in a very special way their 
Pope? Many of the documents and facts just quoted deal with China. 


and often reiterates to visitors, as reported at the beginning of this paper, 
the positive assurance that ne feels personally and keenly interested in 
whatever concerns the general welfare of China. To a Religious Super- 
tor, who returned to Europe after visiting his fellow missionaries work- 
ing in China: “Oh! how I would like,” said the Pope on April 12th, 
1927, “to go myself where you are coming from, to show everybody 
how dear they are to me.- I believe St. Paul would surely have found 
the way to do so. It should be possible for the Pope to go everywhere.” 
Since he is forbidden to give way to his desire to come in ‘person to 


2. CHINESE RECORDER, May-June, 1927, page 347 and especially the booklet, Catholic 
Native Epsicopacy in China, 1300-1926, by Pascal M. D’elia, S.J., Tusewei, 1927. 
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China, he keeps almost daily a special remembrance for his dear Chinese 
in the Holy Sacrifice. Having received, as early as 1923, if not sooner, 
from an Italian missionary in China the highly appreciated gift of a 
beautiful altar, made in Chinese style, with crucifix, candlesticks and 
all necessary requirements, all worked out in the same style, the Pope 
had it placed in his private chapel and is using it ; almost daily for 
his Mass. 

To crown so many tokens of his deep affection and genuine tiem 
hood towards a country for which the Pope himself admits he has a 
weakness, a striking message of sympathy and good wishes for Young 
China was despatched by him on August Ist, 1928, to his Delegate in 
China, the Rt. Rev. Celso Costantini. The original text is in Italian 
and is to be found in the August issue of the “Acta Apostolicae Sedis,” 
the official organ of the Vatican. An accurate English translation of 
the same reads as follows: 


“MESSAGE OF THE Hoty FATHER Pius XI to His VENERABLE 
BRETHREN THE LOCAL ORDINARIES AND His BELOVED SONS THE 
PRIESTS AND THE FAITHFUL OF CHINA, AND THROUGH THEM TO THE 
most Nose PEOPLE OF THAT COUNTRY. 


“The Holy Father, who has followed and continues to follow with 
lively interest the course of events in China and who was the first to 
treat China not only on the basis of perfect equality, but also with an 
attitude of a true and most particular sympathy, consecrating with his 
own hands at St. Peter’s in Rome the first Chinese Bishops, heartily 
rejoices and renders thanks to the Most High for the end of the civil 
war, and hopes that a lasting and fruitful peace may be thus restored — 
in that country, a peace both within and without, a peace based upon 
the principles of charity and justice. In order that such a peace may 
be attained, His Holiness expresses the hope that full recognition will 
be given to the legitimate aspirations and rights of a people, who are 
the most numerous on earth, a people of ancient culture, who have 
known epochs of greatness and splendour, a people to whom, if they — 
persevere in the ways of justice and order, a great future may not be 
lacking. 

“The will of the Holy Father is that the Catholic Missions make 
their contribution to the peace, well-being and progress of China; and 
in accordance with what he already wrote in his letter, “4b Ipsis 
Pontificatus Primordus,’ of June 15th, 1926, he repeats now that 
the Catholic Church professes, teaches, and preaches respect and obedience 
to legitimately constituted authority and that she demands for her 
missionaries and faithful the liberty and security of the common law. 

“His Holiness recommends to the same Ordinaries, as the crown 
to the evangelizing work, to organize and develop Catholic Action, so 
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that the Catholic faithful of both sexes, and especially the beloved youth 
may, by prayer, good words and works, bring their due contribution 
to the peace, social well-being, and to the greatness of their country by 
making always better known the holy and salutary principles of the 
Gospel and helping the bishops and priests in the spread of Christian 
thought and of the individual and social benefits of Christian charity. 

“Finally His Holiness, reiterating his wishes and hopes for the 
peace and prosperity of China, and beseeching Almighty God to grant 
His prayer in abundant measure, imparts to all his fatherly and apostolic 
blessing.” From the Vatican, August Ist, 1928. 


Such is the recent message of the Pope to the Chinese people which 
is simply following up his letter of June 15th, 1926 to the Chinese 
Bishops. 

It is indeed a terse and timely document, breathing the very soul 
of Catholic charity: it is such as might be expected from the pen of 
Pius XI. Once more, the Universal Father affirms his “‘true and most 
particular sympathy” for this “most noble people’’ of China, who are 
_ “the most numerous on earth,” “a people of great culture, who have 

known epochs of greatness and splendor” in the past, and to whom in 
times to come “a great future, may not be lacking, if they persevere 
_ in the ways of justice and order.” 

Since the days of the first Revolution in 1911, China has awakened 
and undergone far-reaching changes. Whoever has eyes to see can 
testify to certain aspirations and tendencies of the Chinese which are | 
far from being condemnable and illegitimate: a jealous sympathy for 
what belongs to their name, -race, blood and nation; a keen sensitiveness of 
their independence inciting them to get rid once for all of all “unequal 
_ treaties,” an earnest desire to rise to the level of the most advanced 
nations; a burning enthusiasm for emancipation with resultant political 
and social autonomy. 

It is in the midst of this difficult situation and at , the moment when 
China is hoping for a rebirth that the Pope is tending to the Chinese 
people not an iron fist wrapped up in velvet, but a gentle and amicable 
hand to sustain and aid them to advance in the ways of well-being, and 
_ of international and social peace and good will, and above all of eternal 
salvation. This document of the champion of peace is in keeping with 
the traditional attitude of the Church of Rome with regard to nations 
in the making. All through the Christian ages, Rome has been the 
beacon whence came the light in the days of darkness, she has been the 
refuge where oppressed people found shelter, courage and help against 
the mighty rulers of the earth. Was it not the Catholic Church who, 
with her motherly and pacific direction, helped European nations to 
take shape and organize themselves, for instance at the fall of the 
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Roman Empire? “It seems to us” wrote the Civilta Cattolica in 1926, 
a most authoritative Roman Review, “that the Catholic Church offers 
to China her highest moral authority. For her part and for the sole 
supernatural intents of the eternal salvation of souls, the Church shows 
herself, in a certain way, at the vanguard of the movement of elevation 
and emancipation of China herself, in as much as this contemporary 
movement is reasonable, noble, generous and therefore Christian.’’* 

The pontifical message to the Chinese people, if carefully analysed, 
contains a threefold range and momentum: international, — and 
religious. 

As for the international meaning, as soon as the message was made 
public, the Roman correspondent of the “London Times’ cabled that it 
“may have far-reaching diplomatic consequences.” Coming indeed as 
it does on the morrow of the end of the civil war, a war which has to 
be looked on as the first outburst of modern Chinese patriotism longing 
for a free and independent China to replace the conflicting parties of 
rival leaders in the past, the pontifical despatch acquires an importance 
of its own in the eyes of the chancellories of Europe and America. 
Pius XI, “who has followed and confinues to follow with lively interest 
the course of events in China, heartily rejoices for the end of the civil 
war and hopes that a lasting and fruitful peace may be established.’ 
He hopes that China may soon be freed of the heavy burdens which she 
is now resenting so much and he wishes “that full recognition will be— 
given to the legitimate aspirations and rights” of the Chinese people. 

At the moment when the old conception of China, such as it was in 
the mind of foreign politicians during the last century, is vanishing, and 
new currents of life are stirring up Young China, the word of the Pope 
will not pass unnoticed. Coming as it does from the greatest moral 
power in the world, the only one which scores of nations, even non- 
Catholic, consider sufficiently important to send their legates or am- 
bassadors to, the message may have in the near future far-reaching 
international consequences. But should the message of Pius XI to the 
Chinese people have the same fate as the appeal of Benedict XV to the 
belligerent Governments relative to peace a few years ago and call forth 
no echo in the chancellories, it will always remain as an imperishable 
token of the good will and unselfish understanding for China = 
the part of him who aims thus to treat this “most noble people” ‘“‘n 
only on the basis of perfect equality, but also with an attitude of ho 
and most particular sympathy.” 

Outside of the international range, the pontifical message contains 
also a national meaning. Being the Vicar of the Prince of Peace, the 
Pope hopes for order and for the “tranquillity of order,” viz., peace. 


3. Civilta Cattolica, 1926, III, p. 112. 
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Years and years of civil struggle have weakened China. Now that war 
is over, now that the principal leaders are working together for the 
rebuilding of the nation, the country greatly needs “a lasting and fruitful 
peace both within and without,” a peace worthy of its name, based upon 
the eternal “principles of charity and justice.” 

Thus does the supra-national Head of the Universal Church warn 
China against both red internationalism and against a nationalism based 
on injustice. He hopes that with the contribution of Catholic Missions, 
the Chinese people, sought after on the one hand by those who preach 
the evangelical message, and on the other hand by those whose destructive 
doctrines have been elaborated on the banks of the Moskowa, will adhere 
to the first and repudiate the latter: that they will irresistibly be at- 
tracted by the “holy and salutary principles of the Gospel,” the beauty of 
“Christian thought” and “the individual and social benefits of Christian 
charity.” Indeed was it not by the Catholic Church that European 
society and civilization was preserved from the universal ruin at the 
time of the crumbling away of the Roman empire?* To-day the very 
- same Church is tending her immortal centuries-old and still always young 
doctrine to a people tired out by a long and dreadful crisis, assuring 
them that by putting it into execution they would effect a marvellous and 
lasting * ‘renaissance’ of the nation. 
| Indeed Chinese authorities, although little aware of the Catholic 

teaching, need not be afraid nor mistrustful of the Catholic Church. 
Their best and most loyal citizens will always be the Catholics, for once 
and again “the Catholic Church professes, teaches and preaches respect 
and obedience to legitimately constituted authority.” This was already 
brought home by the pontifical letter of June 15th, 1926, and is emphati- 
cally repeated now in the recent message. Chinese Catholics, therefore, 
will not only obey the lawful authority, whatever it may be, but “by 
prayer, good words and works, will also make their due contribution to 
the peace, social well-being and greatness of their country.” So much 
for the peace from within. 

Nor do Chinese authorities need fear anything on ‘the part of the 
Church relative to the peace from without. Unlike national churches, 
the Catholic Church of God, being universal, is foreign to no nation. 
If in countries where the Gospel has not yet been preached, she has to 
appeal to missionaries from Catholic countries, for some one has to 
carry the message—she is fully aware that the Faith is not thoroughly 
established until it can live its own life in the hands of the people of the 
country itself. Thus it happened that in China six missions are already 


4. The fact has been ee even by contemporary Chinese authors. Here is 
for instance the ery of a prominen writer Liang Chi Chao. ( % fh #) 
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cared for by native Bishops, while many more will soon be freed from 
foreign control. Besides these, foreign missionaries are reminded by 
the Pope that “the Church takes care not to mingle or get entangled with 
politics and civil affairs,” and that “she never tolerated that her mission- 
aries should by their action back the policy or interest of any. foreign 
Power.”’ They belong only to Christ and to the souls of the natives. 
‘When China had not yet entered the path of modern international 
life, it happened that foreign Governments had to take upon themselves 
the duty of protecting the Church against malevolence and _ persecution. 
At the time this measure was perfectly lawful, since this intervention 
was never accepted “at the prejudice of the natives,’ and since, as the 
June letter stated, “it is incontrovertible that any state, according to 
both natural and civil law, must protect the life, rights and property of 
its own nationals in whatever part of the world they may happen to 
ilwell.” Nevertheless in not refusing such a protection, the Church 
“never intended in any way whatsoever to back the policies that perhaps 
foreign Governments may eventually have cherished in protecting their 
nationals.” Just as the presence of foreign missionaries, however, is 
something that is necessary at the beginning but alien to the ordinary 
Church practice, so also this protection from without was something 
necessary at the time, in fact useful to the Church, though only a tempo- 
rary makeshift. Now, “for her evangelical workers and faithful” the 
Church demands from the newly organized government “nothing but 
common law, security and liberty.”” These words of the letter of June, 
1926, are repeated again in the recent message. It is made clear, there- 
fore, that Chinese authorities may deal with their internal problems 
without any fear of foreign complications coming from Catholic mis- 
sionaries.as such. From this point of view they must be grateful to 
the Pope who “commands the homage of more men clear round the globe 
than a Caesar or a Constantine, Charlemagne or a Napoleon ever dreamed 
to be his destiny,’ for the. great confidence he reposes in the future 
government of Young China. It will be a point of honor for her to 
prove: herself worthy of this trust. ee 
Last but not least the pontifical message contains a religious meaning. 
Up to the present time Chinese Catholics have been living each one for 
himself, practically ignoring one another. They have also as a whole, 
with some very laudable exceptions, kept aloof from evangelical wet 
and propaganda. This is why the Pope recommends to the Bishops “a 
the crown of the evangelizing work to organize and develop Catholic 
Action,” which is nothing but the lay apostolate dependant upon ec- 
clesiastical authority. “Catholics of both sexes’’ have to be organized. 
so that they may spread the Faith among non-Christians, promote good 


5. Gilbert Reid: A Christian’s Appreciation of other Faiths, 1921, p. 119. 
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Above: Conference of Preachers. 


Below: Voluntary Workers’ Institute. 
CHRISTIAN \LEADERS IN KWANGTUNG. 


(See “Churchvof Christ in China,” page 62). 
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morals, refute errors and prejudices, defend the Church’s rights, streng- 
then the links with civil and ecclesiastical authority, develop the spirit 
of brotherhood both for spiritual and temporal matters, in a word be 
the helpers of the clergy and episcopate for the propagation and welfare 
of the Catholic Church in China. This Catholic Action will comprehend 
a Men’s Catholic Association, 2 Young Men’s Catholic Association, a 
University Students’ Catholic Association, a Boy Scouts’ Catholic As- 
sociation, a Ladies Catholic Association and a Young Women’s Catholic 
Association. Obedient to the wishes of the Pope, the Apostolic Delegate 
to China has already promulgated, in the Digest of the Synodal Com- 
mission for July and September, 1928, the rules of the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association and of the Men’s Catholic Association. 

What the “far-reaching consequences” of the message will be, it 
would be premature to say. A few “die- hard” anti-Catholic papers saw 
in it nothing but a “Vatican intrigue.’”’ Some critics have spoken of 
the “audacity” of the message. Others, hardly concealing their chauvi- 
nism! and angry to see their nation lose some of the earthly privileges of 
its past, fear lest “the bark of Peter” strike on a rock under such a 

“venturesome’’ pilot. 

These shortsighted journalists do not realize that recognition of 
his supra-national and supra-racial character has been in the forefront 
of the present Pope’s mind ever since he ascended the throne of the 
fisherman. 

Nevertheless the message has been sitintond by the press of the old 
and new world on the whole as its true value as a momentous and epoch- 
making pronouncement worthy of the Holy See and true to its traditional 
attitude. For, as Sir Austin Chamberlain admitted, “whatever view 
members of the Government may hold individually about the Roman 
Church, there can be no doubt that the head of that Church represents 
a great force in the world and is venerated by many millions of subjects” 
and that the whole world listens when the Pope speaks. 

In fact we have before us clippings from all the most important 
newspapers of the world: from Italy,® France,’ Belgium,® England,’ 
Germany,” Switzerland,!! America.!? They all eulogize the message 
and see in it “a document of first importance.’’ In China of course the 


6. La Tribuna, August 5th; Il Messaggero, August 4th; Il Momento, August 
Sth; Il Corriere d'Italia, August ‘Sth; L’Unita Cattolica, August 5th; L’Osservatore 
Romano, August 5th, September ist, 29th. 

7. La Croix, August eg October 31st; L’Information, August 7th; La Vie 
Catholique. August 18th ; Le J ournal des ‘Débats, August 9th; L’Echo de Paris, 


August 10th. . 
8. La Revue Catholique des Jdées et des Faits, August 17th-24th. 


9. The Tablet, August 11th. 
10. Germania, ‘August 4th; Schoenere Zukunft, August 26th; Das Neue Reich, 


September 8th. 
11. Le Courriér de eatve, August Sth. 


- America, August 18 
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text was published by foreign and Chinese papers, Catholic, Protestant 
and pagan. A collective letter of thanks was addressed to the Pope 
both in Chinese and in French in the name of the six Chinese Bishops. 
Dr. Wang, Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a letter to the Delegate thus 
acknowledged the reception of the message; ‘“We are heartily grateful to 
the Sovereign Pontiff for the sympathy he shows to the Chinese Republic 
and the desire he has to make use of the strength of Religion to stir up 
the Chinese renaissance and foster her peace and progress.” — 

Lately a Protestant writer has written the following significant 
lines: “The Supreme Pontiff is a factor to be counted on, especially 
in times of transition and change in political life. In the recent troubles 
in China, so far as we are aware, the Catholic Church was not disturbed 
by the claim for independence and freedom from foreign control made 
by the Protestant communities. In this respect the Roman communion 
tode the rough waters of the tossing sea of controversy more easily than 
the Protestant bodies.’** We believe and hope that the message will dispel 
the last clouds on the Chinese political horizon, that the Sun of Justice 
may rise in glory to illuminate the land, and that China under the 
beneficent influence of the Light of the world may enjoy the peace of 
Christ brought to her by the Church of Christ, spreading far and wide 
within her borders the message of Him who came to save all men. 


The Chinese Mission in Shensi 
ARCHIE T. L. TSEN 


HERE were eight dioceses, two American and six English, of the 
Anglican Communion in China and Hongkong in 1909. Pre- 
vious to that time, the bishops, attended by some of their mis- 
sionary presbyters, had held occasional conferences. But the 

first official conference was held in the spring of 1909 at St. John’s 

University, Shanghai, each diocese having been represented by its bishop 

as well as four clerical and four lay delegates. It was at this conference 

that we adopted the term “Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui” as our name. 

Having been one of the Chinese secretaries as well as the official in- 

terpreter, I can still recall vividly the many arguments, both pro and 

con, durmg the debate. There are now eleven dioceses, three American, — 
one Canadian and seven English, and one missionary district (Chinese). 

There are also one American and two Chinese assistant bishops. 

The first General Synod of the C.H.S.K.H. was held in April, 1912, 
at St. John’s University during the post-revolution uncertainty and 


13. Journal of the North China Branch of the Roval Asiatic Society, Vol. LIX, 
1928, p. 269. 
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_ excitement. The bishops met as the House of Bishops and the clerical 


and the lay delegates as the House of Delegates. The House of Bishops 
was. wholly foreign as there was no Chinese bishop at that time, but 
the House of Delegates was predominately Chinese. No resolution could 
be passed unless both houses concurred. It was laid down by this Synod 
as a fundamental principle that the organized Church should, in its 
corporate capacity, undertake the work of propagating the Gospel. Soa 
committee was appointed with Bishop Banister as chairman to draft a 
canon on missions as well as to take the preliminary measures for the 


organization of missionary work. 


At the second synod in 1915, Canon 111, “Of the Board of Mis- 
sions’ (now Canon V), was passed and it was tentatively fixed that 
the first sphere of our missionary work should be in the Province of 
Shensi and it was further resolved that work should begin as soon as 
possible. I was again the official interpreter and can testify to the rapidity, 
unanimity, enthusiasm and keen sense of duty with which this canon and 
the allied measures were passed by the Synod. After a visit of investiga- 
tion by Bishop White and Rev. S. C. Hwang, the general secretary, it 
was definitely decided to start work at Sian. On Sunday, August 27th, 
1916, Bishop Norris in the presence of three other bishops, some twenty 
clergy and a large congregation, held a dismissal service for Rev. D. M. 
Koeh, Rev. and Mrs. H. J. Pu (the first missionaries) and Rev. Lindel 
P. Tsen (the general secretary) at his cathedral in Peking. I was 


_ present at this service and its enthusiasm, inspiration and solemnity made 


a great impression upon those present. The party left Peking on 


September 4th on their first missionary journey. 


The Shensi Mission stands for the effort of the C.H.S.K.H. to | 


carry out its primary duty: “The Church acknowledges that responsi- 


bility for missionary work rests upon every member of the Church and 
upon the whole Church in its corporate capacity.” (Canon V, of the 


- Board of Missions). It is an. effort to do the work with a purely 


Chinese staff and supported by purely Chinese offerings. The General 
Synod is its own Board of Missions for one day during each meeting. 
During the ensuing three years, it is represented by a committee known 
as the Board of Missions consisting of the president, the general 
secretary, the treasurer, three bishops, three presbyters and six laymen 
and laywomen. They meet once a year and between the annual meetings, 
the work is in the hands of an executive committee including the general 
secretary and the treasurer. Although foreign contributions are not 
refused, it is an unwritten law not to solicit such and not to accept any 
foreigner as a missionary. 

The General Synod in 1915 also authorized the principle of diocesan 
apportionment for the support of the work on the basis of an average 
of $0. 20 per head or $7,000.00 per year. Nine years later, in 1924, 
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the fifth synod increased the annual apportionment to $10,000.00 includ- 
ing $1,500.00 from the Women’s Missionary Service League. This was 
again increased to $10,000.00 without the contribution from the W.M. 
S.L. in 1928 by the sixth synod. The first piece of land of about twenty- 
four mou was bought soon after the arrival of the missionaries. Build- 
ings were then put up. As the years went by, more land was bought and 
more buildings put up; a conservative estimate will put the extra con- 


tributions for land and buildings at about $40,000.00 including the pledges © 


to the president’s appeal at the synod meeting last April. 

Shensi was originally a part of the Diocese of North China under 
Bishop Norris. The Fifth Triennial Synod in 1924 constituted the 
Shensi Mission into a missionary district under the episcopal supervision 
of Bishop Norris pending the election of a Chinese bishop. A forward 
step was taken by the 1928 synod when it referred the election of the 
Chinese bishop to the new Board of Missions. 

It is needless to describe the work done in Sian and the surrounding 
villages. It is more or less similar to that in any other station with its 
evangelistic work and schools. There has been no medical work. Our 
missionaries have also been the leaders in all kinds of activities for the 
public welfare of the community such as the Y.M.C.A. the anti-opium 
crusade, famine relief, etc. Many people have given freely of their time, 


strength and means for the success of the Shensi Mission. The daily 


intercessions on behalf of the mission have been heard by our Heavenly 
Father Who has showered many blessings on us. No account will be 
complete without the names of the Rt. Rev. F. L. Norris D.D., the Rev. 
Lindel P. Tsen and Deaconess Dorcas Liu. Bishop Norris and Mr. 
Tsen have been identified with the work from the very beginning. Even 
during the anti-Christian and anti-foreign movement, the Bishop as a 
true and brave Christian soldier, rather “‘general,’”’ visited Sian and gave 


the mission his supervision. Mr. Tsen was for many years our able | 


general secretary. This is my eighth year as the president of the board 
and he has never failed to answer my call whether in or out of office. 


Deaconess Liu was in the field for three years and through the long siege 


of Sian in 1926, she was a tower of strength to her fellow-workers. 
She died at Whitsuntide in 1927 in harness and the sad news of her death 


gave us great grief. We feel her loss immensely and it will be hard to— 
_ find her successor. 


One very encouraging aspect of the work is the large part played by 
the Women’s Missionary Service League. They have paid their annual 
pledge of $1,500.00 in full during the past triennium and they have 
assumed the same responsibility for another year. I feel specially grateful 


to the Branch League of the Hankow Diocese for their extra help. For 


four consecutive years they have responded to my appeal for contributions 


over their pledges. In the autumn of 1926, after the relief of Wuchang 
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from the long siege by the Nationalist soldiers, I had the pleasure of 
soliciting and sending them some contributions for the relief of women 
and children in grateful remembrance of what they had done in response 
to my former appeals. 

Our missionary work hes had its difficulties. It draws its sup- 
port in both men and money entirely from the C.H.S.K.H. The novelty 
and the first enthusiasm have not sustained the interest and the support 
of all the people. It may seem strange but it is nevertheless true that it 
has been easier to secure contributions than volunteers for the field. Now 
with the widespread suffering of the people from natural and human 
causes, “begging” is not as easy and pleasant as it was two or three years 
ago. The rich have become poor and the poor have become poorer. 
Frankly speaking, the answer to the call to be a missionary demands a 
Jarge measure of real courage and true sacrifice. We have also suffered 
from a lack of publicity and propaganda, and can well learn a profitable 
lesson from the Kuomintang in this respect. What is everybody’s busi- 
ness has often become nobody’s! We have just secured a general secre- 
tary, after an interval of four years, who will try to renew the interest 
in the work by personal visits to the various congregations as well as 
the constant dissemination of news. 

Another difficulty is the lack of continuity in the work. A clergyman 
goes to it for a term of service and can always go back to his own diocese. 
It will never do to import all the staff to Sian, because it is expensive and 
because people from outside cannot easily adapt themselves to its frontier 
mode of life. We are trying to find a solution in the election of a 


Chinese bishop who will, we expect, go there for life and who will train 


his own workers. We want missionaries who will not only be willing to 
go, live and work there but also be ready to die and be buried there. 
Weare also seeking a solution in the organization of small voluntary bands 
in every congregation with a three-fold object:—(1) To pray for the 
work every day, (2) To create publicity and interest in the work and, 
(3) To pay up the diocesan apportionment as the minimum contribution. 

The greatest and most serious difficulty has been the nation-wide 


anti-Christian propaganda, attack and persecution. Many of our own 


students together with some of the government school teachers, who were 
no doubt under the spell of communism, tried to seize and occupy our 
property by force. One time they had the courtesy to write me a letter, 
as president of the board, asking for the loan of our premises. I replied 
that as we needed to use the place ourselves and that as Sian is a large 
city and the capital of the province they could easily find suitable quarters 
elsewhere. Further civil fighting in the city drove them away as they 
were afraid of being killed by stray bullets. That was the last we heard 
of this crowd of bolshevists. We must have patience and forbearance 
to await the coming of better times. We have suffered, but many mission- 
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aries and congregations have had far worse and more bitter experiences. 
Humanly speaking,we cannot do anything to improve the situation. What 
_ is not possible with us is always possible with God. So we must pray to 
Him to convert these Sauls into Pauls who may in His appointed time 
be better instruments than we to lead China to Christ. . 
We who have been intimately connected with the missionary work 
of the C. H. S. K. H. have counted our share in it a great joy and a 
great privilege. We have enjoyed it because it is our duty and because 
we have been given strength and wisdom in the performance of our 
duty in spite of the difficulties, disappointments and failures. The 
preaching of the Gospel has never been easy, but we have been spared 
many of the persecutions of former times. Our prayer is for increasing 
courage, strength, wisdom, faith and spirituality to make us more worthy 
servants of His to extend His Kingdom in China during this new era 


and-great epoch of her history. 


In Remembrance 


Rev. George H. Hubbard 


EV. George H. Hubbard and wife arrived in China in 1884. 
They labored together for forty years as members of the Foo- 
chow Mission of the American Board. While preparing for 
furlough in February, 1925, Mrs. Hubbard died suddenly of a 

heart attack. In 1928 Mr. Hubbard was seventy-three years old. In 

the spring of this year he took charge of. the services in the First 

Baptist Church, West Haven, in order to allow the pastor a chance 

to go away and rest. On April 15, 1928, just at the completion of the 

morning service, he died in the pulpit. His funeral service was held 
in the West Haven Congregational Church which he and his wife had 
attended as children. His three sons and three of his four daughters 
were present. | 

Mr. Hubbard was the father of the Christian Endeavour in China. 

This he started in Foochow in 1885. He was interested in the common 

people, and edited a colloquial newspaper, using the Romanized letter. 

He also helped much in the preparation of other literature for the Tract 

Society, for which he was always the champion distributor both of 

tracts and Bible portions. It was he who, when attending the Christian 

Endeavor National Convention in Nanking in 1909, requested the 

Chekiang Christian Herald Orphanage Committee to grant funds for 

two hundred orphans for seven years; thus was opened the Christian 
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Herald work at Foochow, grown now into the splendid Christian Herald 
Industrial Mission. He was one of the members of the original Board 
of Managers, and also of the original Board of Trustees in New York. 
But he is best remembered by his friends as a great rural evangelist. 
He spent most of his life in the Diongloh District of the Foochow 
Mission, but he was also well acquainted with the Ingtai and Shaowu 
districts. In the early days he had a “Gospel Sanpan” on which he 
would travel to all parts of the district. The writer of this article has 
spent about ten years in this rural district, much of the time with Mr. 
Hubbard, and he has never heard a Chinese utter one unkind word 


about this saintly man. 
W. H. Toppine. 


Our Book Table 


TAKING OUR BEARINGS 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR Book, 1928. Shanghai. Christian Literature Society. 
1928 Pp. 12, 446. Price Mex. $2.50, post free in China. 


Christian effort in China has for some time past been sailing through 
heavy seas. When the gales of anti-Christian and more particulary anti- 


foreign feeling were raised by communistic forces in 1927 to the height 


of typhoons, it proved impraticable that the customary annual survey known 
as the China Chhistian Year Book, should be prepared. Now that the storm 
has somewhat subsided and the skies have partly cleared, the National 
Christian Council has sought once more to take the bearings of the Christian 
enterprise, and under the editorial leadership of Dr. Frank Rawlinson, to 
issue its findings in the familiar form. | 

In spite of many difficulties in the way of collecting material for the 
1928 Year Book, the Editor, with the help of a large committee, has 
produced a volume of outstanding significance. While the statistical element 
is not as prominent as before, the loss has been compensated by the inclusion 
of more material than usual of what may be called, specialised information. 

The articles written by the Editor and by Bishop Roots of Hankow, 
Mr. H. C. Tsao of the China Christian Educational Association, Dr. Henry 
T. Hodgkin, of the National Christian Council, Miss Eleanor M. Hinder, 
Industrial Secretary of the National Committee of the Y. W. C. A. of China, 
Dr. Sidney K. Wei, of the Ministry of Education and Research of the 
Nationalist Government, Mr. Y. T. Wu, of the Student Christian Movement 
and Mr. J. Lossing Buck, of the Department of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Nanking, can be read with a sense of confidence in the reliability of 
the facts which they contain and the soundness of the opinions which are 
set forth. 

Reports of Christian activities do not bulk large in this edition of 
the Year Book. The Editor relates a number of interesting incidents in 
the field of Evangelism, there are also articles telling of the activities of 
the Tract Societies, of certain other efforts in the field of Christian literature 
and of progress made toward church union. 
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Notwithstanding this meagreness of information regarding the facts 
which make the story of the Protestant Missions and Churches in China 
during the past two years, the 1928 Year Book abounds in concrete facts 
regarding the conditions under which the Christian Movement has had to 
work, and brings to the forefront some of the problems which arise out 
of these conditions. 

The history of political events includes a chronology by Dr. D. Mc- 
Gillivray (pp. 402-404), and narratives by Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin (pp. 
6-13), Mr. H. C. Tsao (pp. 179-180) and Mr. Y. T. Wu (pp. 223-224) 
supply the necessary background for an understanding of the general situa-. 
tion. Some of the discernable effects of this situation on Christian work 
in China are vividly set forth in statements made by the Editor, Dr. Hodgkin, 
Mr. Edwin Marx, Bishop Roots and Mr. C. L. Boynton. Certain effects 
on the attitude of the Churches in Great Britain are noted by Dr. Harold 
Balme. A companion article written from the viewpoint of the United 
States and Canada would have been a useful addition. | | 

Of special interest are the chapters bearing on educational trends. 
Mr. Fu-liang Chang, formerly of Yale-in-China, tells of certain concrete 
experiments in village education and in mass education. Dr. Iva M. Miller 
reviews the various activities in health education. Mr. H. C. Tsao and Dr. 
Sidney K. Wei supply authoritative and invaluable material on governmental 
policies in education, especially as they affect Christian schools. Appendix 
C. contains the text of the latest educational regulations. 

Well-known philanthropic enterprises, such as famine relief, anti-plague 
work and work for lepers are described, as well as the latest developments 
in work for the blind and in the preparation and distribution of anti-toxins 
in the last of which, approximately $130,000 (silver) is spent annually. 

The story of experiments in road construction, in the re-building of 
towns and villages and in the erection of model homes for laborers are a 
forecast of a type of constructive work which will surely soon be pressed 
with vigor in many parts of the country. The present hopes of the anti- 
opium movement are told by one of its officers with the zeal of a promoter. 

Currents of present-day thought among students, women, laborers and 
farmers are carefully traced, and the story of the attitude of political leaders 
towards religious liberty (pp. 47-59) is succinctly told. 

Some of the outstanding problems confraating the Christian movement 
in China are dealt with, particularly those in the fields of literature, industry, 
religious education, theological training, and relations between missions and 
churches. 

_ Every student of conditions in China will be grateful for Mr. Z. K. 
Zia’s chapter on “Best Books in Chinese” and Mr. J. B. Powell’s corres- 
ponding chapter on “Best Books in English on China” accompanied by a. 
list of some two hundred books which have appeared since May 30th, 1925. 

A new feature which will be of interest to many, is the brief historical 


| sketch, by Bishop O’Toole, of the work of the Roman Catholic Church in 


China. | | 
In spite of difficulties which might easily have seemed insuperable, 


the Editor has succeeded in producing a surprisingly inclusive collection of 
papers on subjects of real concern -to all friends of China. From the 
vantage-point of a careful study of these papers, the reader can gain such a 
knowledge of present conditions as will make him more intelligent in his 
understanding of the task which now confronts the Christian Movement. 


in China. age | D. W. Lyon. 
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THE LARGER CHRISTIAN MIND. 


THE JERUSALEM MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY CoUNCIL: Report. 


(I) The Christian Message. (II) Religious Education. (III) Younger and 
Older Churches. (IV) Missions and Race Conflict. (V) Missions and Industrialism. 
(VI) Missions and Rural Problems. (VII) International:‘Missionary Gooperation. 
(VIII) Addresses on General Subjects. All published by the International Missionary 
Council, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. A few sets are obtainable of, the 
National Christian Council of China, Shanghai, at the regular retail price of Gold $7.00. 


(IX) Christianity and the Growth of Industrialism in Asia, Africa and South 
America. (X) The Christian Life and Message in Relation to Non-Christian Systems. 
(XI) The Christian Mission in the Light of Race Conflict. IX and XI 3/6 net each; 
X, 5/- net. These three are published by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, London, Melbourne, Cape Town, Bombay and Shanghai. 

XII. Christ and Modern Education. Canon Raven. Hodder and Stoughton, 


3/6 net. 


IX, X and XI, of the above list, are the same as V, IV and I, the 
former being part of the British edition of the Jerusalem report while 
Nos. I-VIII are the American edition. The text is the same in both but 
in format, titles, tables of contents and indices they differ considerably. 
Apparently, therefore, the British section of the International Missionary 
Council is publishing the report of the Jerusalem Meeting independently 
though all the volumes from that source have not yet come to hand. This 
may be all right so far as the convenience of British as over against American 
readers is concerned. But for students in China it adds difficulty as the 
difference of indices makes it advisalfe to look up both volumes. As a 
matter of fact the index in the British edition facilitates study somewhat 
more than that in the American. However, these are minor points only. 
What is said below refers to the American edition only as a complete set 
thereof has come to hand. 

_ Perhaps the best way to suggest the significance and value of these 
eight volumes is to compare their emphases with those which marked Edin- 
burgh in 1910. In Edinburgh-there were some twenty-three hundred delega- 
tes; at Jerusalem about two hundred and twenty. At Edinburgh mission 
societies were the main basis of r@presentation; at Jerusalem geographical 
Christian units, mainly national ,interdenominational organizations. At 
Edinburgh a little over one percent of the delegates were from “receiving” 


‘lands; at Jerusalem these made up twenty-five percent. At Edinburgh 


every delegate “represented a proportionate contribution of mcn and money 
(italics ours) to the cause of missions’; for Jerusalem thev were chosen 
mainly for their personal qualifications. Both conferences, however, “re- 
presented practically every type of doctrine, worship and polity,” except 
those of the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. | 

As a result of these changes in the character of the delegates we should 
expect the thinking of Jerusalem to move in a different direction. Jerusalem 
shows the changes that have taken place in the World-wide Christian Move- 
ment in the course of about half a generation. A few hints only of these 
changed emphases can be given in this short review. Edinburgh issued a 
special volume on “Christian Education”; Jerusalem one on “Religious 
Education.” Jerusalem, therefore, centered its thinking on the crux of 
the present Christian problem in education. The volume (No. XII) 
“Christ and Modern Education” puts together Canon Raven’s im- 
portant contribution to the thinking of Jerusalem on this vital issue. 
To realize the advance made in Christian thought at this point all these 
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volumes must be read. Edinburgh had one volume on “Missions and 
Governments” ; Jerusalem dealt with the problem of military and diplomatic 
“protection” of missions in a striking way but issued a volume on “Missions 


‘and Racial Problems” because this latter problem now looms larger than 


the former. Both Conferences had much to say about non-Christian systems 
of thought and religion. But Edinburgh had much to say about them as 
“hindrances” to Christianity and comparatively little about their inherent 
values while Jerusalem exactly reverses this approach. The Jerusalem volume 
on “The Christian Message” has much of appreciative summary of the values 
in the non-Christian systems. Jerusalem made it quite clear that Chris- 
tianity has a unique contribution to make to men’s moral and religious life. 
Nevertheless it showed with equal clarity that the Christian fear of these 
non-Christian systems is passing. Particularly significant for Christian 
workers in China is the symposium included in this volume on “Religious 
Values in Confucianism.” Jerusalem conceived of these religious values as 
found in the leading non-Christian systems as something to be appreciated, 
conserved and supplemented. Edinburgh had a volume on “The Home Base” 
and one also on “The Church in the Mission Field.” Jerusalem put these 
together under the head of the “Younger and Older Churches.” The change 
here is psychological. Jerusalem was working in a vividly realized relation- 
ship.that brought into the forefront of its mind a world-wide Christian fellow- 
ship into which the concepts of Edinburgh are merging. Edinburgh had a 
special report on “Cooperation and Unity”; Jerusalem one on “International 
Missionary Cooperation.” This means that Jerusalem thought more in 
terms of functional unity and left its ecclesiastical aspect, treated more at 
length at Edinburgh, to such bodies as that of Lausanne. Jerusalem was, . 
indeed, a demonstration of functional unity. ae 

Jerusalem added two topics to its program which Edinburgh did not: 
consider so far as a cursory glance at its report shows. In “Missions and 
Industrialism” and “Missions and Rural Problems” we have two volumes 
which show how Christians are trying to apply their faith and ideals to 
the intimate life and urgent economic needs of those among whom and 
for whom they work. In these two volumes we have the two chief new 
lines of modern Christ effort. | | | 

At Edinburgh it was, in the main, the western Christian mind trying 
to make itself clear to the Oriental mind as regards the Christian’ program 
and aims. At Jerusalem the two merged. Jerusalem, therefore, registers 
a new Christian mood. Furthermore Jerusalem tried to combine the worth- 
while emphases of the “social gospel”’ with the evangelical Christian message. 
That Jerusalem did not finish this task is evident in the criticisms aimed 
at this aspect of its work. Such a finality, indeed, the delegates would be 
the last to claim. But they did realize that the rapid advance of the 
secularization of life demands that Christians make their faith count in 
those spheres of daily living where this secularization is doing most of its 
work. In looking for one phrase that might summarize the meaning of 
these eight volumes we find it in “the experience and the promotion of 
humanized and Christian relationships.” | | 

Each of the eight volumes is vital. One’s reaction to particular volumes 
and to the set as a whole will, of course, depend on one’s mood and 
predilections. But none who desire to understand how modern Christians 
propose to meet the challenges of a changing world can afford not to read 
them. They aim at making Christianity a way of living as well as a 
mode of belief. 
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Tue Korea Missions Year Boox 1928. Published by The Christian Literature 
Society of Korea. Cloth. pp. 232. Price Yen 1.75. 


_. This is the first time the Korean missions have issued a year book, 
owing to the fact that they were previously represented in the “Christian 
Movement of the Japanese Empire.” This year book gives the early history 
of each of the missions, the names of the places where they are stationed, 
together with the good work carried on in these stations. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society is now the only Bible Society in Korea, and since 
the earthquake in Japan has had all its printing done in Seoul. Although 
colportage is very expensive, it has been found to be very successful, and 
large numbers of copies of the scriptures have been distributed in that way. 
The Christian Literature Society, which is the only Union Christian publish- 


ing institution in Korea, meets the needs of nearly all the missions working 


in the-land, and provides religious material for all activities, and also 
publishes a weekly newspaper—“The Christian Messenger.” There are 
several leper homes in Korea, where wonderful cures are effected. Large 
numbers of lepers have to be turned away every year, owing to shortage 
of accommodation. The Salvation Army was visited at the end of 1926 
by General Bramwell Booth, and has been carrying on its good work of 
charity and help to the distressed. A special effort has been made to 
carry on work amongst the deaf, dumb, and blind, and homes for beggar 
boys, orphaned girls, rescued women and many others, have been successfully 
maintained. 


CHINESE Gops OF WEALTH. Basit M. ALEXEIEV. PROFESSOR OF CHINESE, LENINGRAD. 
Luzac & Co., 46 Great Russell Street, London. 


This book contains an ethnographical lecture and thirty fine pictures 
all aiming to describe China’s wealth gods and their correlated entities and 
symbolic meanings. “The terrible longing for material happiness” is, the 
author holds, “the first and last of human desires.” It has, therefore, as 
seen in this brochure, permeated Chinese life. Nevertheless it does not 
stand out as China’s dominating ideal as it is “strongly opposed” by the 
Confucian idea of the “gentleman.” However, the “idea of wealth’ has 


~ in China been “frequently combined with the desire for high official rank” 


with the dire results naturally to be expected therefrom. This, the author 
infers, affected the civil even more than the military officials “for the military 
element has always been kinder than the civil, which most frequently con- 
sisted in sheer and atrocious exploitation.” Nothing is said about the 
effect of China’s heavy economic necessity upon this wealth cult though a 


fair treatment thereof can hardly overlook it. Its power will be weakened, 


in our thinking, in so far as the Chinese learn how to raise their economic 
supply nearer to their economic needs. When they can meet these urgent 
needs themselves they will discard their wealth gods. 


FLOWER pe Fate. J. Arran Dunn. C. Arthur Pearson Ltd. London. 2/6 net. 


This story is built up around the Taoistic traditions of the elixir of 
immortality, in this case the perfume of a flower tended by a race of people 
on an island whose existence and location is revealed in a document con- 
cealed in an ancient image. The island is found after incredible adventures. 
But the adventurers just miss the secret. Chinese, Japanese and Britishers 
participate in the adventures and intrigue against one another. The adopted. 
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daughter—British—of the chief Chinese hero finally marries the foreigner 
used by him to obtain the hidden document and manage the ship which goes to 
the mysterious island of the magic perfume. Incidentally much Taoistic lore— 
some known, some not so generally known—together with Chinese history are 
worked into the story. Evidently the author has studied this subject as 
most of this runs true to fact or tradition. | 


CCHINA’S CRUCIFIXION. PuTNAM WEALE. Macmillan. Gold $2.50. 


The moral of this novel is, we suppose, beware the unscrupulous 
Chinese militarist! For General Wang, its chief Chinese character, is such > 
aone. He has wriggled his way from simple service to foreigners to where 
he controls much money and many men. One can only hope that all of 
China’s military barons are not after the pattern of General Wang. Perhaps 
the author means the General for a composite picture of all of them. Some 
of the westerners who appeared in “Her Closed Hands” appear in this 
volume also and continue their cross purposes of love and hate. Another one, 
Shardun, is the foreigner who works with the General and supplies him 
with imported and made-in-China arms and munitions. General Wang’s 
idea of him and the other foreigners is, in the author’s concluding words, 
those who “help him rise to greater heights” and are “‘so infallibly his co- 
adjutors and his dupes.” | 


A AND Grris’ Lire or Curist. Dr. PATERSON SMyTtTH. Hodder «nd Stoughton. 
net. 


Many if not most of the lives of Christ prepared for boys and girls 
begin by being too old. Neither their language or approach gears into 
youthful psychology. This one does both. It puts the material into simple 
story form and often illustrates it by other than Biblical instances. It also 
shows a praiseworthy reticence when dealing with instances that science 
cannot explicate. For instance the author admits that he does not know 
whether the “devil” seen by Christ during his temptation was objective or 
subjective though he uses neither of these abstract words. The same thing 
is admitted about the water that was turned into wine. This is illustrated 
by the yearly miracle which occurs when water and sunshine in the grape 
likewise become wine. Both are beyond explanation though both are ac- 
cepted as facts. The pictures also are well chosen. They lack those bizarre 
and weird features often included by fanciful artists. In short this is the 
type of book that a boy or girl can understand and learn by reading to 
suspend judgement on the explication of facts that can nevertheless often 


be accepted as historical. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


CHINA AND THE GosPEL. China Inland Mission. 


This is the report of the China Inland Mission for 1927. It is a record of | 
-suffering and achievement. The strength of the mission has decreased from 1,200 at | 
the end ef 1926 to 1,185 at the end of 1927. New members were twenty-three while 
losses were thirty-eight. The number of baptisms—3,155—is smaller than in many recent 
years. The total receipts were £162,023: 18: 10. There was an actual decrease in 
income of £23,000. This, however, was considerably offset by the favorable rate of 
exchange prevailing. Persecution of Christians has on the whole resulted in spiritual 


‘growth. 
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SoME Fruits oF THE GospeL. Georce W. Leavett. Sunday School Board of the 

Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville, Tenn. G.$1.00. _ - 
_ This is a series of lectures given at Southwestern (Baptist) Seminary in the 
fall of 1927. The lecturer is the Superintendent of the Stout Memorial Hospital 
at Wuchow, South China. The lectures set forth the difficulties and joys of mission- 
ary work under these conditions giving particular attention to its evangelistic side. 
The many incidents given are culled from the experience of the lecturer. These help 
make vivid the human side of the work. 


JaPAN AND Her Peopte. Etner M. Hucues. Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton 

Gate, S.W.1. 2/= net. 

A chatty and readable account of life in Japan as seen from the inside. Japanese 
civilization, ideals and industry are all briefly described in a way to interest those 
whose knowledge thereof is limited. It should help towards the understanding of the 
better side of Japan and the Japanese. 3 : 


TEN WEEKS In CHINA. Marcaret E. Wenuam. Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton 
Gate, S.W.1. London. 1/-. 

In simple conversational style this book describes life and Christian work in 
China as an observant and enquiring visitor might actually see it. We need more 
books of this kind. They help set up the bonds of understanding between East and 
West. Actual experience of travel and contact with the Chinese make up the bulk 
of the book. In should help the reader realize what life in China actually is as over 
against what it is often imagined to be. 


A History or Cuina. W. E. Sootuitr. Benn’s Sixpenny Library No. 15. Benn, 
Limited. Publisher’s price sixpence. For sale by Edward Evans and Sons, Ltd., 
Mexican $0.35. 

This is a short and yet fairly comprehensive history which brings events up to 
the capture of Nanking by the Nationalists. In its thirteen chapters are briefly 
described the principal dynasties and periods of China. It covers Chinese history 
from its remote past to the Republic. The author is Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Oxford. He was formerly a missionary in China. His authorship 
guarantees its reliability. While intended probably as a short text-book for school 
use it would serve the needs of adults also who desire a quick acquaintance with 


Chinese history. 


LEARNING BY Doinc. Mary DespeNHAM. Edinburgh House -Press, 2 Eaton Gate, 

S.W1. London. Sixpence. . 

How shall boys and girls be led into international-mindedness? This book aims 
to help leaders of boys’ and girls’ groups answer practically that modern question. 
After discussing briefly the principles involved it shows how by suitable activities the 
boys and girls may enter into this mind by doing the very things which express it. 


An EnciisH Corectinc OUTLINE ror OrAL AND WritTEN Composition. ALFRED H. 
Hott. Edward Evans and Sons, Linited. 
This book lists the most typical mistakes made by Chinese learning to speak and 


write English and shows the proper way to correct them. The wrong way of ex- 
pression is. given and then compared with what is correct. It should prove a very 


useful guide and help to self-correction. 


Not sy Micut Nor spy Power. Bessie WEBSTER. China Inland Mission, Newington 
Green, London, N. 1/- net. 
This book is a plea for continued expectation and an illustration of the possibility, 
of definite conversions. To fail to expect these is, the author thinks, one of the 


‘greatest of the present dangers facing the missionary. The book is built up around the 


particular conversion of Mr. Keng but also discusses the problem in general drawing 


certain lessons thereon from actual experience. 


LEARNING Aspout JAPAN. Mary DeseNHAM. Edinburgh House Press, 2 Gate, London, 
S.W.1. threepence net. 
This pamphlet gives a program of activities whereby young people may learn about 
life in Japan by doing some of the things the Japanese do. 
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THe CHILpREN’s SHAKESPEARE. Vol. 2. Compiled by ArtTHuR MEE. Hodder & 
Stoughton Ltd., London. 914" X 6%". Cloth. pp. 454. Price 7/6 net. 


Mr. Arthur Mee has added to his provision of literature for the young a selection 
of Shakespearian plays. The present volume, which is handsomely produced, contains 
three comedies, three tragedies, and four histories, a short summary of each tale, and 


T.M.B.S. 


Mystic CurrENTs In ANCIENT IsraEL. Fy Dr. J. H. Hertz. Hodder & Stoughton. 
Paper. pp. 32. Price 


The Chief Rabbi shows that Mysticism is a universal phenomenon, not confined — 
to any racial stock, and he rightly claims that in the Jewish scriptures there are to 
be found abundant evidences of the presence of its three varieties: the devotional, 
the speculative and the practical. | | ' 


THE TRAIL OF THE SANDHILL STAG. CHINK. FoAM. RazorBack. All by Ernest SETON 
) Taomspson. Hodder and Stoughton. Each 2/6 net. 


Here are more stories of the fox, the rat, the stag, the pig and the horse, etc., 
all told in Mr. Thompson’s inimitable style. Perhaps they idealize to some extent 
animal life. But such a tinge of idealism does not prevent youthful readers from 
imibing therefrom a better and sympathetic attitude towards the struggles and loyalties 
of animals. The struggles often have their counterparts in human life and the loyalties 
might usually be well imitated by the readers of the stories. 


In THe Furnace. Georce G. Barnes. Edinburgh House Press. pp. 80. Price 1/-. 


This book deals with a series of stories showing the loyalty, grit, and patriotism 
of some of the Chinese Christians during ‘tthe revolution. ‘These stories are told to a 
Corporal Clarke, Shanghai Defence Force, whose own opinion of the Chinese he met 
is that they are a friendly, happy-go-lucky race. | | 


THe WitcH-Doctor. F. FEATHERSTONE. pp. 30. THe Torcu. K. Hawkins. pp. 31. 
THE CouraGe oF Wonc Dan. S. C. Harrisson. pp. 31. THE Broken Vow. 
R. Hospen. pp. 31. The Torch Adventure Library. Paper. Price 2d. 


1. Kosan, son of an African chieftain, returns to his native village a Christian, 
after studying the benefits of Western civilization in England. He.triumphs in a 
struggle with the witch-doctor, and points out to the villagers that his is the one 
true God. 2. The elephant has torn up the railway track. With torch in hand, and 
the wild beast at his heels, the native dispenser stops the express. The roar of the 
engine frightens the animal, and Disayanike is saved. 3. After bringing relief to 
the famine stricken village, the two missionaries overcome a bandit attack. Wong 
Dan’s hatred for foreigners is converted into a deep respect, and he agrees to learn 
all they can teach him. 4. After escaping from prison, Abdul vows never to return. 
Several years elapse, his identity is discovered, and he is forced to break his vow. 
He reforms, and, his sentence completed, he “makes it up” with his old enemy. 


Dr. Grorce ReirH. W. M. Crow. Hodder and Stoughton, 7/6 net. | 
The story of a Scottish character, the Scottish ministry and something of the 


theological movements in Scotland. . _ 


CHILDREN OF JAPAN. Exsie ANNA Woop. Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, 
London, S.W.1. 1/6 net. | 


Post cards with line pictures to be colored by children. A sample colored picture 
is provided in each case. _ 


Mitsu, A LittLe Girt or Japan. Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton. Gate, S.W.1., 
London. 1/6 net. 


Story of little Japanese tots written in simple style and a few short. paragraphs | 
for foreign tots. ; 


FRAGRANCE AND THE OTHERS. Mary ENTWISTLE. All missionary booksellers. 1/6 net. — 


Stories of Chinese children written for foreign children. Gives glimpses of Chinese 
life as seen through the eyes of children. - 
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: Poets and Poetry, Junior Books I, II, II. FE. J. S. Lay. MacMillan and Co., 
London, I, II, 9d;. III 10d. 


ALL THE Rivers Run Into THE sane Maurice Hutron. Hodder and Stoughton, 


12/6 net. 


_A series of short essays on current problems and trends of thought. 


Tue Prays or J. M. Barrie. Peter Pan. Hodder and Stoughton. 5/= net. 


The text of a winsome play with an introductory dedication by the author in 
his winsome and inimitable spirit of eternal youth. 


Correspondence 35 


Correspondence 


A Catholic Reply 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Sir:—We are very much 
surprised to find,* as coming from 


the pen of a member of the staff 


of the Nanking Theological Semin- 
ary, the following lines: “Accord- 
ing to Catholicism, the Pope is the 


direct successor of St. Peter who 


was definitely ordained by our Lord: 
consequently his authority on earth 
surpasses that of all others. There- 


_ fore he acts as both priest and 


prophet for God as well as for men. 
He is endowed with the merits of 
the saints and sages and thus can 
grant redemption.” And then the 


author goes on opposing to this 


would-be Catholicism the Protestant 
conception: “In this (Protestant) 
movement, there is no such thing 
as a priestly class....Every in- 


‘dividual stands on a plane of equal- 


ity before the seat of God. Jesus 
Christ is the only mediator between 
God and man, acting both as priest 
and prophet, once and for all. Re- 
demption is absolutely in the hands 


of God and is given on one con-— 
dition only, that is, justification.” 


*The CHINESE REeEcorpErR, November, 
1928, page 684. 


Had the author of the above state- 
ments perused the smallest Catholic 
catechism-—not to speak of Catholic 
theological books—he would have 
realized that Catholics do not be- 
lieve: (1) that the Pope’s authority 
surpasses that of all others, because 
St. Peter, whose successor he rightly 
is, was “definitely ordained by our 
Lord,” as if the other Apostles had 
not been granted the same benefit: 
(2) that the “Pope acts as a prophet 
for God as well as for men” 
(3) that the “Pope is endowed with 
the merits of the saints and sages 
and thus can grant redemption ;” 
and they do believe: (1) that 
“Jesus Christ is the only mediator 
between God and mien,” (2) that 
“redemption is absolutely in the 
hands of God,” (3) that the Church 
and not the Pope is endowed, not 
with the merits of the saints—as 
merit is always an inalienable per- 
sonal benefit—but with the surplus 
of the satisfactory part of their good 
works, and that the Pope, as the 


' Head of the Church, does not grant 


Redemption, but disposes of that 
treasury of the Church for the re- 
mission of the temporary punish- 


ment due to sin (indulgences). 


Yours sincerely, 
PascaL M. D’Etta, 
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The Present Situation 


FAMINE IN CHINA* 


The existence of famine in some provinces in China has been reported 
for some considerable time. At first the evidence was somewhat conflicting 
and conditions arising out of banditry and military operations such that 
relief on a large scale seemed exceedingly difficult. Now, however, the 
evidence is sufficient to show that this winter famine exists to a devastating 
degree. The China Famine Relief, New York, reported in October, 1928, 
that famine exists in seven provinces, affecting a population of several 
million. ‘To these must be added, we presume, famine districts in Kwangsi, 
Kwangtung and Kansu. In ten provinces, therefore, famine exists in vary- 
ing but serious degrees. The total number of sufferers therefrom cannot 
be ascertained. The China Famine Relief, however, after summarizing much 
data in its possession conciuded that in the spring of 1928 more than 
15,000,000 people were in need of relief in the four provinces of Shantung, 
Chihli, Honan and Kiangsu alone. Estimates, of course, vary. With the 
comihg of winter, however, the number affected is bound to rise. In 
consequence we may estimate that about twenty to twenty-five million people 
are suffering from a shortage of life necessities this winter. That is a 
conservative estimate. The main causes given for this widespread famine 
are “three years of short crops,’ drought, locusts and, in Honan and 
Kiangsu, the effects of contending armies. From the information in hand 
the famine conditions appear to affect the larger proportion of people in 
Southern Chihli and Shantung. Mr. Earl Baker, who recently made a 
tour of investigation on behalf of the China Famine Relief, reported that, 
in this district, in an area approximately fifty miles wide and one hundred 
miles long, the most conservative estimate showed that 2,500,000 have only 
one-third enough food to get them through the next harvest in the spring 
of 1929. Drought, grasshoppers and bandits are given as the main 
causes. And even the bandits, as we learned from another source, are 
suffering from famine. All sorts of inadequate food substitutes are in use 
together with such extreme measures as the selling of boys, women and 
girls. A wave of migration has also started. For instance a missionary 
resident in Ichowfu, Shantung, reported that one-fourth of a population of 


2,000,000 in ten counties had migrated; another fourth has sold all it can 


and has abandoned their homes and taken to wandering. One traveller 
reports that in a day’s journey of forty miles he passed twelve thousand 
migrants on the way to Manchuria. Another reports twenty-two out of 
forty-two townships depopulated. “In one village,” says another, “‘of two 
hundred houses only twenty-six remain.” : | 

As a result of this and much more data uncertainty about China’s 
present famine need has practically disappeared. The China Famine Relief 
campaign is slowly getting under way. Up to the end of October, 1928, 
they had received Gold $330,000. This is, of course, utterly inadequate as 
Mr. Baker estimated that Gold $5,000,000 would be needed for relief in the 
limited. district he surveyed. The Chinese have also raised about Mex. 
$2,000,000 to meet immediate needs. Some of this we understand has come 
from overseas’ Chinese. The China Famine Relief had up to October, . 


*See, CHINESE RECORDER, 1928, pages, 72, 262. 
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1928, sent Gold $105,000 to the China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission, Peiping, of which about one-third was remitted for well digging 
and relief loans and the rest for general relief. Mr. Earl Baker has also 
signed a contract with this Commission whereby Gold $100,000 will be put 
at its disposal for well-digging on a loan basis. The Government is also 
planning to help. The China Weekly Review, December 1, 1928, reports 
that the State Council, Nanking, has approved the proposal of T. V. Soong, . 
Minister of Finance, that Mex. $1,250,000, in varying amounts, be con- 
tributed for famine relief by twelve provinces (including the Three Eastern 
Provinces) only two of which are included in the provinces mentioned 
above as having any dire famine need of their own. The National Child 
Welfare Association of China, Shanghai, has also been doing something 
for destitute children so far as the very limited funds at its disposal would 
permit. In October, 1928, this Association sent a Commission to Shantung. 
The Government contributed sufficient money to pay its travelling expenses. 
Previous to this the Association had distributed a few thousand dollars at 
its disposal and on this trip the Commission took seven hundred old garments 
and some money received from individual Chinese and American friends. 
The commission brought back eighty-one children who were distributed 
among various homes and orphanages in and around Shanghai. 


SUGGESTIONS TO RURAL CHURCH WORKERS 


1. A technique for the “Study Doctrine” classes should be developed. 
This means a curriculum, methods, and the preparation of class leaders. 
2. There is need for a simpler form for baptism and reception of 


members into church. This might be printed on separate sheets to give 
out to those joining. Probably a country form is needed which could be 


put into a new edition of the Church Manual. 


3. The service of worship should be enriched, beautified and shortened. 
It does not seem possible to combine .a preaching service, baptism and 
communion in one service. 

4. There is need for a statement of the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith in the simplest possible form and printed in the Thousand Characters. 
This can be put into the hands of Christians just — into the church — 
and can also be used in training classes. 

5. Brief and simple sermons for lay leaders of Christian groups should 
be prepared and issued in book form. : 

6. <A country evangelist has asked for a game consisting of Bible 


questions. It would be like the old game of “Authors” which we used 


to play at home. ._There are many groups meeting in the evenings that could 
make good use of such a game. 

7. Cheap but good pictures are needed in all of the chapels and 
meeting places. Pictures of movie stars like Babe London, with “Horrors! 
I have lost one pound” underneath, or of dancers in costume with the 
words, “Their feet are clever,” or of spring costuming, or of prize-fighters, 
are not good examples of western art, nor are they elevating. Yet these 
are found in some of the reception rooms in connection with meeting places. 
There is a great lack of proper pictures for students in dormitories. Aside 
from photos of friends and members of the family and pictures of Japanese 


girls advertising cigarettes, students in Peking, for instance, have almost 
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nothing in their rooms in the line of art. A real contribution can be rendered 
by getting cheap copies of ‘prints of masterpieces and making them available 
for the Chinese Christians. 


8. . The need for Chinese tunes and hymns is apparent to all. Chinese 
tunes are being used in Thousand Character Classes, and in one place, at 
least, Chinese words are being adapted to these tunes. These should be 
collected and put into a book. The Publication. Committee of the Council 
could very well act as a clearing house for this material and for suggestions 
with regard to the other needs outlined above. If this Committee, however, 
is to do this work, they need the help of Chinese and foreigners who are 
directly in touch with the needs of the country, and who prepare their 
material in the midst of those country needs and experiences. 


DEDICATION OF FITCH MEMORIAL CHURCH* 


Another beautiful modern church building has recently been added to 
those marking the progress of Christian architecture in Shanghai. This 
building is a memorial to Dr. and Mrs. George F. Fitch, who during a 
period of more than fifty years built much of their lives into the Christian 
Movement in this metropolis. It was erected entirely under the supervision 
of the Chinese members of the North Shanghai Church of the Church of 
Christ in China, and is located on Darroch Road. On Sunday afternoon, 
October 7, 1928, it was dedicated in.the presence of one thousand people. 

This church was first organized in 1882, in connection with the Pres- 
byterian Mission Press, which was then located at 18 Peking Road and 
which, under the superintendency of Dr. Fitch, grew to be the largest 
Mission Press in the world. For more than thirty-five years the Church 
worshipped in the Lowrie Memorial Chapel of the Press. Owing to the 
sale of the Peking Road property by the Presbyterian Mission, the Church 
for the past eight years has worshipped in the chapel connected with the 


_ Presbyterian Mission Press on North Szechuen Road. 


During the forty-five years since it was organized, the congregation has 
grown until it has a membership of over 500, including some of Shanghai’s 
most successful and respected business men, and holders of responsible 
positions in the Chinese Y. M. C. A. and similar organizations. The. young 
people of the Church are especially active in promoting a varied program 
of Christian social service and community uplift. | 

The church building is a handsome structure of reinforced concrete 
surfaced with light yellow brick. In architecture it is Chinese, and one of 
the most beautiful of its type in Shanghai. The light yellow bricks, the red 
columns, the blue trim under the, eaves, and the varied color in the tower, 
combine to make a most pleasing color effect. The equipment consists of 
an auditorium seating 750, and a ground floor fitted with class-rooms, 


kindergarten, prayer-meeting room, etc., and a comfortable manse adjoining 


the church. The Church is to be congratulated on the possession of such 
beautiful and serviceable equipment. | 

The building and manse cost $120,000 of which $30,000 was contributed 
by the Presbyterian Mission, $30.000 by Dr. and Mrs. F. J. Tooker (Mrs. 
Tooker is a daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Fitch) and $60,000 by the church 
members. The building was dedicated free of debt. It was an unusual 
experience to attend a church dedication service where no offering was - 


taken to pay final outstanding bills. 


*See colored frontispiece contributed by the Commercial Press. 
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The dedicatory service was very interesting. A large orchestra from 
the Chapei Church, and the choirs of the same church and of the South 
Church of Shanghai, together with that of the Fitch Memorial Church, 
contributed the musical part of the service. 

The pastors of the above-mentioned churches, together with Dr. J. 
Walter Lowrie, Dr. Robert F. Fitch, Dr. C. Y. Cheng, Mr. S. K. Ying 
and Rev. K. Y. Chen, took part in the service. Y.C. Bao, Esq., the manager | 
and one of the founders of the Commercial Press, presided at the service. 
Mr. Bao is an elder in this Church and his father served as its first pastor. © 
The present pastor of the Church is Rev. S. S. Chiang, a graduate of 
Hangchow College and Nanking Theological Seminary. 


Work and Workers 


Y. M. C. A. in Swatow.—During 
the twelve years of its existence this 
Association has been supported 
locally. It ran without a foreign 
secretary until 1921. Within the 
past seven years community Chinese 
have bought. and paid for property 


$40,000 which property is now — 
worth approximately $80,000. In 


May, 1928, a membership and 
finance campaign netted $9,800, the 
amount sought. A year or so ago 
students could not be induced to 
patronize the “Y.”’ Now they are 
turning to it in gratifying numbers, 
Its secretaries are helping to in- 
troduce and lead men into the 
Church. 


Evangelistic Meetings in Fukien. 
—During October the churches at 
Siokhe, Poan-a and Lam-sin in 
Peng-ho County, fFukien,~ held 
special meetings under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Ngaw Hong-phe 
assisted by Rev. T. S. Li of Siokhe. 
In all twenty meetings were held, 
some for Christians, others for non- 
Christians. Pastor Ngaw, though 
sixty-nine years old, was able to 
get people to listen “without ever 
becoming tired” and _ influenced 
many for good. Some of the sub- 
jects on which he preached to non- 
Christians were, “Forsake Super- 
stition,’ ‘“Geomancy” and “The 
Unknown God.” 


in enrollment or ceased to operate 


Mary Farnham Girls’ High 
School, Shanghai.—This school, 
for long under the principalship of 
the Misses Cogdal and Morton, has 
now been turned over to a new 
principal and dean, Miss Beulah 
Chang and Mrs. Beulah Ting. 
This school suffered little by the 
agitation caused by the movement 
against imperialism. While other 
schools have suffered from decrease 


this school has gone on steadily. 
Recently the Mary Farnhamites 
gave exhibitions along dramatic, 
musical and poetical lines in connec- 
tion with entertainments given to 
raise money to pay the gymnasium 
fund. 


School Building Commandeered. 
—At Chiang Peng, Fukien, a school 
building had been erected next to 


_ the church by the members. This 
_ has now been taken over as a union 


community school. A young man, 
educated in a Christian school who 
has shown anti-Christian tendencies, 
is the prime'mover in this step. 
He has induced the authorities to 
unite all local schools into one, 
utilizing all the teachers in the 
original schools in the union enter- 
prise. One important section of 
this union school goes into this 
church school building. This school, 


it appears, has for many years re- 
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ceived government grants. In con- 
sequence it cannot now function as 
a Christian school. The protests of 
the church have so far been fruit- 


less. 


Indies.—The South China Alliance 
Tidings, December, 1928, refers to 
work in this district. Rev. Leo T. 
Chao visited Makassar and a num- 
ber of the ports in Java during the 
late summer. He was gone twu 
months. He found only a few 
Chinese Christians in Makassar 
where the first station for Chinese 
work will be opened. Chinese 
workers in Canton and Hongkong, 
_ Fukien, Shanghai and one in Chic- 
ago, have volunteered for this work. 
All such are being asked to go to 
Wuchow, paying their own travell- 
ing expenses, and take at least a 
year’s course in the Alliance Bible 
School. It is hoped that ere-long 
this work will become entirely self- 
supporting. 

Christian Literature Society.— 
On November 23rd, 1928, this socie- 
ty held its forty-first annual meeting. 
There was a good attendance. Rev. 
C. E. Patton presided in the absence 
of Sir Sidney Barton. Dr. Mac- 
Gillivray showed that in spite of 
difficulties the Society had made 
progress during the year. 
members of the staff were intro- 
duced and made speeches. Miss 
Kwan Fang-li, who has been study- 
ing at the School of Religious 
Education, Boston University, the 
first of these, made a witty and 
warm-hearted speech. She descri- 
bed her experiences in the West and 
ended by saying that she intends to 
“evolute not revolute.” Rev Frank 
Millican, who has also joined the 
staff for half time, indicated in his 
speech what he thought the Society 
might do in future. Dr. F. L. 
Hawks Pott reminded the audience 
of the early days of the work of 
the Society. | 


Chinese Work in the Dutch East 


Two new | 


Chinese Students in America — 
There are at present more than 


2,200 Chinese young men and 
women studying in American coll- 
eges. They are distributed over 
fifteen states in more than eighty 
colleges. More than one-fourth are 
Christians. Seven hundred and 
twenty-one Chinese Christian stu- 
dents are banded together in the 
Chinese Student’s Christian Associa- 
tion which now has, after nineteen 
years of steady growth, over thirty- 
five local units. In these associa- 


tions the Christians meet for social 


fellowship, intellectual exercise and 
the cultivation of the spiritual life. 
The Association carries on many 
lines of activities designed to aid 
the Chinese students in their often 
difficult adjustments to American 
social and college life. In addition 
it aims to assist worthy but needy 
students who desire to devote their 
lives to Christian work in China. 


“Yellow Flag” Bandits Raid 
Church.—On November 16, at 10 
o'clock the bandits, some one hun- 
strong, calling themselves 
“yellow flag society,’ looted the 
town of Tang Chuan, Anhwei. 
They first raided the shops and then 
set fire to some. They attacked 
the telephone and telegraph offices, 
destroyed the instruments, severed 
the wires, bound and carried away 
the operators. They entered the 


_ church premises connected with the 


United Christian Missionary So- 


ciety, took down and smashed all 


the doors, knocked out the windows 
and broke the glass, smashed up 
benches, chairs and other furniture. 
So far as known no one was killed 
or severely injured, but the people 
are greatly terrified and many of 
them have abandoned their homes 
and fled to other places. All busi- 


ness is at a standstill. 


In the Heart of Kwang-Si.— 
Rev. James A. Poole and wife, of 
the Christian and Missionary All- 
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iance, recently spent six months in 
the heart of this province without 
meeting with any detrimental in- 
cident. They visited all the main 
stations around Liu-chow except 
one. In this city they held a three- 
‘months’ Bible School and _ held 
evangelistic meetings three times a 
week. Twenty-six handed in their 
names as inquirers. At Chang-an 


‘eight days of special services were 


held. As a result of their observa- 
tions they felt that the number in- 
terested in the Gospel from ulterior 
motives has decreased. They went 
with some uncertainty as their rela- 
- tion to the Chinese Church. When, 
however, they had made it clear 
that they went back “as helpers and 
not managers” both those opposed 
to “foreign domination” and those 
willing to shift responsibility back 
on them welcomed them. Through- 
out the entire district the Chinese 


“are getting under the burden of 


the work.” 


“Mission Property Laws.”— 
“The interpretation of the new laws 
affecting missionary property in 
China, anxiously awaited by Catholic 
priests, differs greatly in diverse 
localities. At Song-kang the man- 
darins have examined all the titles 
of mission property and have altered 
nothing in the documents. On the 
other hand, in Chekiang the word 
‘rent’ was substituted for ‘sell’ in 
all examined deeds. In_ north 
Kiangsu the local officials refused 


to register the purchase of a parcel 


of land by a missionary wishing to 
substitute the word ‘rent’ for ‘sell.’ 
The case was referred to Nanking 
and the decision was: ‘if the con- 
tract was made in the name of the 


Church and- without any name of. 


foreigners, register it,’ for the 


reason that the Church has the 


right to possess land. The clauses 
interpreted in the above varying 
decisions are as follows: ‘AIl for- 
eign missioners authorized ... . to 
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found missions. ...can in the name 


of the mission rent land and con- 
struct or rent houses for their work.’ 
‘Each foreign missioner when he 
rents land -or constructs a house 
must first present the contract to 
the local authorities.’’’ The Rock, 
Christmas, 1928. 


New Library Building at Shang- 
hai College.—On Saturday, Novem- - 
ber 17, 1928, this college dedicated 
its new library in the presence of 
a large number of visitors. This 
library building is the first of the 
major buildings of the college for 
which the money, $40,000, was 
largely raised in China. Con- 
gratulatory speeches were made in 
Chinese by Drs. C. T. Wang, 
Sidney K. Wei, Y. W. Wong and 
Hu Shih, the latter urging that in- 
stead of lamenting “cultural agres- 
sion” China should welcome it. 
Dr. Y. W. Wong also urged the 
“vital necessity of modernism.” 
The opening of the library doors 
was celebrated by three cheers and 
many crackers. The new building 
has two stories. On the lower 
floor is the stack room for books 


and a newspaper reading room. 


Upstairs there is the reference and 
reading library and seats and tables 
to accommodate two hundred stu- 
dents. The library now includes 


more than 36,000 volumes of 


which 12,500 are in English and 
the rest in Chinese. Two hundred 
magazines come regularly. The 
cataloguing is according to the 
Dewey system. 


A School of Applied Social 
Sciences is under way at Yenching 
University, Peiping. The trustees 
of Princeton-in-Peking have agreed 
to support this project and an 
American Foundation has _ con- 
tributed Gold $140,000 thereto. 
The London Mission made a dona- 
tion some time since. As a result 
considerable expansion of the 
departments of Sociology, Econom- 
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ics and Political Science and the 
carrying out of research projects 
have been made possible. The new 
plan is largely the outgrowth of 
cooperation carried on for nine 
years between Princeton-in-Peking 
and Yenching University. An ad- 
visory committee for the new 
_ school has already been appointed. 
. Several important research projects 
are to be launched. Already re- 
search is going on in China's in- 
ternational diplomatic relationships 
and several market-town areas. The 
social sciences concerned have been 
the most popular branches of the 
University for several years. At 
present there are fifty-two major 
students in Political Science and 
fifty-one in Sociology. Dr. Shuhsj 
Hsu heads up the former and Dr. 
Leonard S. Hsu the latter. 


Self-help for Students.—Yen- 
ching University, Peiping, is making 
a significant contribution to the 
problem of student self-help. Dur- 
ing the past year about one-third of 
the entire student body has received 
financial assistance in some form, 
either by means of scholarships, 
long or short term loans or posi- 
tions enabling them to earn a part 
of their expenses. This latter 
feature is in charge of a special 
committee. Chinese students. are 
awakening to the fact that all honest 
work is honorable and that a stu- 
dent loses nothing in dignity by 
working his way through college. 
These self-help students work as 
teachers in nearby schools, instruc- 
tors to foreigners, tutors to chil- 
dren, typists, copyists, clerks, book- 
keepers, salesmen in the student 
book-store,  sales-agents, library 


workers, gardeners, household ser- | 


vants, laboratory assistants, mes- 
sengers, translators, preachers and 
landscape workers: the women stu- 
dents do sewing, knitting, and some- 


times serve as shopping guides. All | 


this is part of their educational ex- 
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perience. It also serves to help 
meet the financial needs of many 
quite worthy students desiring to 
pass through Christian schools. 


Leprosy in China.—There is in 
China, according to information in 
“The Leper Quarterly,” November, 
1928, a “leper population of one 
million, of which two-thirds are 
supposed to be distributed in the 
provinces of Kwangsi and Fukien.” 
The five existing institutions avail- 
able for the isolation and upkeep 


of lepers in Kwangtung have ac- 


commodations for 3,000 only. To 
improve this sad situation various 
plans are set forth. (1) A survey 
of lepers in China. (2) Stringent 
laws enforce 
(3) More leper hospitals and 
homes. (4) Central research labora- 


_ tory and research school. (5) More 


adequate support of existing in- 
stitutions. The Canton Government 
has for a number of years given aid 
to two of the institutions in the 
south. The solution of the whole 
problem is evidently viewed as one 
for governments primarily. One 
wonders, however, why the general 
populace does not respond more 
readily to this humane cause and its 
correlated need of safeguarding the 
lives of others. It should not be 
necessary to rely on Governments 
for much of its financial support. 
Perhaps education as to the dangers 
and-needs of this unfortunate class 
is still needed. | 


Episcopalians and Registration 
of Schools.—From the “District of 
Hankow Newsletter,’ November, 
1928, we learn the decision of the 
Hankow diocese in regard to the 
registration of its schools. The 
National Council of the Episcopal- 
ian Churches of America instructed 
its leaders in China not to register 


schools with the Nationalist Govern- — 


ment so long as the “regulations 
impair the privileges of the schools 


secured under treaties, to teach the 


segregation. 
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Christian religion and provide com- 


pulsory Christian services as a part 
of school life.’ About a month 
after this instruction was received 
Bishops Hungtingdon and Gilman 
decided that there is “nothing in 


the regulations now current that in | 


any way contravenes the provisions 
of the Council.” Thus was pro- 
vided a way out of the difficulty. 


In consequence “the Council of Ad-— 


vice of the District of Hankow, 
after careful scrutiny of the Govern- 
ment regulations and the action of 
the National Council gave their 
consent for the registration of the 


various grades of schools in the — 


district.” This decision was made 
“in the nick of time.” The Police 
had already informed three of the 
schools concerned that they must 
close unless they registered. 


“Birth Control in China.”—In 


the first. issue of “China To- 


morrow,” published in Peiping, Mr. 
Fang Fu An discusses at length this 
intricate question. He does not 
accept Dr. Sun’s statement that “we 
need more children to be born on 
this land.” He accepts the opinion 
that in China population “seems to 
bear more heavily upon the means 
of subsistence than in either India 
or Japan.” That is, of course, 
contrary to the data given out by 
the last Institute. of Pacific Rela- 
tions. It is a point in dire need 
of further elucidation. He thinks 
that only 14.8 percent of land in 
China is arable or cultivable. That 
point, if true, needs more careful 
consideration than it has so far 
received. The birth and death rates 
in China, Mr. Fang estimates, are 
around thirty-five. On the average 
he thinks each mother must “give 
her energies to 9.8 children.” The 
result is “children more or lesS in- 
efficient physically and mentally.” 
“What can we expect from such 
devitalized people?” He, therefore, 


advocates birth-control for the Chi-— 
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nese people. The idea that male 
children are essential to continue the 
family line makes this an especially 
difficult problem. To meet the 
situation he advocates a “program 
of eugenics conducted by the Gov- 
ernment.” 


Religious Liberty.—The Peking 
Leader, November 22, 1928, re- 
ports cases of stringent suppression 
of idols and eclectic societies by 
officers of Feng’s army in San Ho 
Hsien, Pang Chun, Chi Hsien and 
P’an Shan in Chihli. The Wu 
Shan She, the Tao Yuan, and 
other such societies, were put under. 


_ the ban as superstitious. In many 


of the larger temples concerned the 
soldiers have destroyed the idols and 
“supposedly have put the buildings 
to other uses.” One fine temple at 
P’an Shan has recently been re- 
novated. The people concerned sent 
a delegation, including the head 
priest, to one of the Christian 


. churches asking its members to in- 
_ tercede “‘with the authorities and 


allow their newly-made idols to 
remain.” The church expressed 
sympathy with the delegation and 
the Buddhists. concerned. The | 
church members explained this 
iconoclasm as an act of the southern 
government and not of Feng Yu- 
hsiang or the Christian Church. 
They recognized such action as 
being contrary to the principle of 
religious liberty. A Buddhist priest, 


who attended a county fair. staged 
- by Christians and plans to take a 


short course for farmers to be open- 
ed at Jefferson Academy, Tung- 
chow, suggested that agitation be 
started in the interest of religious 
liberty. With such a movement the 
Christians connected with the fair 
are sympathetic. 


Early Trials of Missionaries.— 
Modern missionaries have their 
trials. But help in bearing them 
may be obtained by noting some of 
those of their earliest predecessors. 
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Some of these are recorded in the 
Foochow Messenger, September, 
' 1928, by Sarah L. Woodin, a 
former missionary of the American 
Board, now in her ninety-second 
year and spending her latter days 
in Connecticut. She came from 
New York to Hongkong in a ship 
of 800 tons which took 117 days 
for the trip, not once sighting land 
during that time. The water’ on 
which the crew and passengers 
depended was stored in a tank in 
the hold. No one then knew how 
to distill fresh water from sea 
water. Three weeks out from New 
York salt water got into the tank 
and rendered its contents unusable. 
There was, it is true, some “pure” 
water in casks. But these being 
cocoanut oil casks made it urgently 
necessary to dump their contents into 
the ocean. Think of it ye travellers 
on modern liners! The captain, 
however, thought he was equal to 
the emergency. A few casks of 
water remained from a previous 
voyage! This water had suffered 
two chemical changes. First it had 
become bad and then had changed 
again for the good. And since it 
could not change again the captain 
assured the passengers that it was 
“the best water in the world.” At 
that the passengers only got three- 
quarters of a tumblerful at each 
meal. From that enough must be 
preserved for the teeth! For toilet 
purposes only sea water remained! 
However the water held out until 
a typhoon intervened to save the 
situation near the Phillipines by 
providing a full supply for the 
remainder of the trip. 


Missionary Movement and Inter- 
national Relation—The 1929 Ses- 
sion of the Institute of Pacific 


Relations, scheduled to take place — 


in Tokyo, Japan, plans to devote 
time to discussing the effect of 
missionaries and missionary work 
upon international relations. The 


[ January 


two major propositions proposed 
are:—a. The Influence of Mission- 
aries and the Missionary Move- 
ment upon International Relations, 


b. The Cultural Contacts and Syn- 


theses that are being worked out 
in the Pacific Area. Some of the 
minor questions under these are :— 
Are the missionaries a constructive 
force in creating better understand- 


ing and good-will among the people — 


of the Far East, that is, Japan, 
China, Korea and the Philippines? 
In what ways have missions further- 
ed or prejudiced international rela- 
tions? Can or should missionaries 
avoid all political issues? What 
should determine the medium bet- 
ween taking over everything western 
on the one hand and the refusal to 
take anything on the other? Is 


-there an essential difference in the 


standards of moral judgement as 
between China and Japan on the 
one hand and Britain and America 
on the other? MHas the influence 
of the missionary movement tended 
to emphasize fundamental differ- 
ences or fundamental unities and 
similarities of culture? What is 
the place of religion and of re- 
ligious education in the development 
of culture? THE RECORDER would 
be glad to have its readers comment 
on the above questions or suggest 
any others that such a gathering 
might profitably consider. 


Dr. C. Y. Cheng Visits Japan.— 
Dr. Cheng recently went to Japan 
to attend the annual meeting of 
the Japan Christian Council the 
date of which had been so arranged 
as to make his visit possible. ‘“‘He 
made,” says the Japan National 


‘Christian Monthly, significant 


contribution by his presence and 
through his statesmanlike messages.” 
While there “he stressed the fact 
that two movements are mightily 
moving China today, one being the 
People’s Movement and the other 
the Christian Movement. These 
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two often clash as to their ideals, 
methods and goals. He pictured the 


Church in China as facing seven 


major problems, the indigenization 
of Christianity, the devolution of 
foreign missions, the Church’s rela- 


tion to political question, the social — 


application of Christian teachings, 
theological differences, cooperation 
and unity within the Christian 
Movement and the fight for reli- 
gious liberty.” While in Japan Dr. 
Cheng also had several good oppor- 
tunities to confer with Japanese 
political and Christian leaders. He 
reported that on the whole the 
Japanese people are eager to have 
friendly relations with China though 


they have no way to secure the 


Chinese point of view. Though 
the Christian forces in Japan are 
small yet their leaders feel a deep 
sense of duty in promoting better 
international relations. Thus their 
response to his own plea for a bet- 
ter understanding between Japanese 
and Chinese Christians and for co- 
operative efforts to bring about 
better relations between their re- 
spective nations met with a hearty 
response. 


Catholics and Tsinan.—An in- 
teresting comment on the article 
“Young China and the Holy See” 
(page 365) is found in “The Rock” 
for Christmas. When the students, 
in company with others, sought to 
“protest against the entrance of 
Japan into Tsinan” the Apostolic 
Delegate, through the Synodal Com- 
mission, issued the following in- 
structions to all directors of Catholic 
schools: “Our point of view is 
Catholic missioners, 
should remain absolutely aloof from 
all political movements in China. 


- Political questions do not concern, 
us; our duty is to preach the Gospel. 


Our line of conduct should conform 
strictly to the clear directions of 
Our Holy Father Pius XI as con- 
tained in his memorable letter of 
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June 15, 1926, addressed to the 
bishops of China. 
“As to the Catholic Chinese, they; 


as citizens, enjoy the same legitimate 


liberty as Catholic citizens of other 
nations. We respect their patriot- 
ism and we teach respect for con- 
stitutional authority. All the Chi- 
nese authorities of the present 
moment have prohibited the creation 
of any agitation. And we must, as 
always, recommend obedience to 
authority. 

“‘We appreciate the sentiments of 


‘the Catholic Chinese young men, 


but if these youths attend our 
schools they must carefully observe 
the regulations in force. This dis- 
cipline does not forbid the calm and 
dignified expression of patriotic 
sentiments, but it cannot permit any 
demonstrations contrary to the or- 


ders of the Chinese authorities nor 


any agitations which are liable to 


compromise the responsibilities of 


ecclesiastical authority.” 


Amoy Notes.——So far as the 
political situation is concerned there 
are of course conditions that are 
not always ideal. Heavy taxes are 
imposed. The rich often find it ad- 
visable to leave the community 
suddenly to escape unjustly heavy 
military assessments. Recently, for 
example, some Christians in Tong- 
An, connected with a big firm, 
managed to make their escape be- 
fore the military seized them. Their © 
place of business was sealed up and 
soldiers quartered there, on the 


trumped up charge that money, 


squeezed out of the people by a 
man who had charge of road build- 
ing and wha is long since dead, had 
been handed to them by him. — 
Through the good offices of the 
Chinese pastor, school teacher and 
missionary, and insistence on the 
fact that some of their property 
belongs to the Standard Oil Co. 
whose agents they are, the soldiers 
were removed from the premises, 
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and some of the sterner measures 
given up. The officer now says that 
he realizes that they do not have 
the money they were accused of 
holding, and that they are not as 
rich as he supposed so that he can- 
not expect to get the tens of 
thousands asked, but all he wants 
is a good contribution. It is very 
evident what would have happened 
had he caught one of the members 
of the firm. Such things are con- 
stantly happening. At Leng-Na, 
some time ago, letters were sent to 
two Christian teachers announcing 
a presumed Communist uprising. 
They fell, as intended, into the 
hands of the censor. One teacher 
managed to escape; but the other 
was seized and in spite of efforts 
to save him executed as a Com- 
munist. 


Church and Mission—In the 
“Honan Messenger” for November, 
1928, Rev. J. C. Griffith of Honan 
has an interesting article on some 
current problems. That mission- 
aries should enter the Chinese 
Church, he says, involves the dif- 


ficulty of having that. Church get | 


rid of those it does not want which 
might mean those advocating poli- 
cies it needs. Further, he claims, 
that a very few radicals can influence 
the Church to actions the bulk of 
the members little understand. He 
estimates, for instance, that among 


six thousand Christians there might © 


be perhaps sixty more or less vocal 
in church courts. Six radicals a- 
mong them can be so obstreperous 
or “disagreeable” that the others 
_ might step aside and let them have 
their way. For such reasons the 
Honan Mission Council of the Un- 
ited Church of Canada thinks that 
the missions should still remain for 


a time as a distinct entity. The 


mission would thus carry on much 
as at present releasing to the Chi- 
nese Church such men and women 
as were invited by it to give them- 
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selves to some_ specific work. 
“Money,” he thinks, “is the most 
dangerous associate of the mission- 
ary enterprise.” “Intelligence and 
disinterestedness are very necessary 
qualifications in those who handle 
such iunds....anud it is especially 
the second which is difficult to 
secure.” Mission money is, he 
thinks, sometimes passed over to 
Chinese committees with fewer 
safeguards than would be required 
in home mission work in the West. 
The Honan Mission Council advises 
that “those reasonable financial res- 
trictions under which it has worked 
in the past be continued.” The 
Chinese Synod of North Honan, 
however, has refused to accept 
money unlesss “ it be given absolu- 


tely without any conditions atta- — 


ched.” Such an article takes us into 
real problems. Space forbids re- 
producing it in extenso. The above 
gives a few of its main points. 


“Students and Foreign Missions 
Today”.—Under this caption Jesse 
R. Wilson, a secretary of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement, sums up 
a very important situation in the 


November, 1928, issue of “The 


Missionary Review of the World.” 
The article. shows that there has 
been a great decrease in the number 
of outgoing missionaries. “For the 
ten-year period 1916-1925 the aver- 
age number of missionaries going 
out from the United States and 
Canada every year was 1,040, but 
the past five years show an average 
of only 877, with only 728 going 
out in 1926 and a decrease to 
538 in 1927.” Furthermore there 
has been a great increase in the 
number of missionaries remaining 
permanently at home on _ return 
thereto. Lack of funds is given 
as one reason for this decline. 
Potential candidates, however, give 
others. “Should we clean up at 
home first?” “Not more than one 


out of every two thousand Pro- 
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testant Christians has gone abroad 
as a missionary.” So the students 
ask, “If the thousands here in 
America cannot produce better re- 


sults than they have produced, what © 


basis have we for believing that 
Christianity will solve the problems 
and meet the needs of other lands?” 
Furthermore, “many students do 
not have a type of faith and Chris- 
tian experience which demands that 
this faith and experience be shared 
with others.” Nevertheless, this 
article goes on to outline “the 
beginnings of significant changes in 


the attitude of at least a few stu- © 


dents.” “A new kind of mission- 
ary interest is manifesting itself on 
some campuses.” As a result of 
the study of comparative religion 
there is a growing appreciation of 
the values in non-Christian systems, 
With this goes the fact that “Jesus 
Christ, fulfilling and securing ‘all 
the good of which men have con- 
ceived’ stands out in a clearer light 
than ever before,’ and an increas- 
ing number of students “are coming 
to a place where they recognize that 
there are some beliefs that matter.” 
We can only give a few of the main 
points in this illuminating article. 
All interested in the future of 
world-wide Christian effort should 
read it for themselves. 


Church of Christ in China.—The 


_Kwangtung Synod of the Church of 


Christ in China recently conducted 
a nine weeks’ institute for voluntary 
workers. There enrolled 
ninety-three students, consisting of 
deacons, teachers of primary and 
lower middle schools, midwifery 
students and other lay church mem- 
bers. No fees were charged. Stu- 
dents were expected to be interested 
in religious education and had to 
be recommended by a responsible 
church official They met every 


Saturday from one to five in the 


afternoon. The subjects taught 
were, child psychology, worship, per- 
sonal evangelism, pedagogy. organi- 
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zation, self-expression, principles of 
religious education, religious music, 
elocution and Bible study. Teach- 
ers and lecturers came mainly from 
the Union ‘Theological College, 
Women’s Union Normal School, 
church secretarial staff and the city 
pastorate. Forty of the students 
were given certificates, which show 
that they are capable of conducting 
Bible classes, Christian Endeavor 
meetings, and Sunday school classes 
....Lhe pastors of this Synod, 
Chinese and foreign, met in con- 
ference early in November. The 
General Secretary, Rev. Y. S. Taam, 
reported on the general situation. 
That the Revolution of the past 
three vears has profoundly affected 
Christianity is evident. Foreign 
missionaries are reduced in number 
by one-half. Many Chinese Chris- 
tians have fallen away or _ been 
scattered ; some of the smaller Chris- 
tian communities have disappeared. 
However, the vitality of the spiritual 
and mental life of those left has 
been heightened. Some young men 
of ability are participating in church 
work. The Church, also, has a 
growing sense of its own re- 
sponsibility as one result of 
which there is a healthier 
and more real cooperation bet- 
ween the Chinese Church and the 
foreign missions. It is evident also 
that schools, and hospitals must 
become increasingly auxiliary to the 
Church. It was noted in discussion — 
that of the large number of small 
evangelistic centers, open for many 
years, many have made little or no 
progress. During the next five 


-vears, these are to be tested by 


(1) more aggressive evangelistic 
work, (2) by attaching them, where 
possible, to nearby churches, and 
(3) by using them for popular 
education as well as for preaching. 
Each district was urged to plan for 
suitable training of voluntary wor- 
kers. If after this testing any of 
these centers are still showing no 


‘progress they are to be closed down. 
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“Religious Life in China from ed the _ substitutionary idea of 
Ancient to Modern Times.”,—Under sacrifice. Man is sinful, God is 
this title Rev. T. Torrance gives, in . holy. Approach to Him _ neces- 
the November, 1928, issue of the sitates the removal of moral im- 
West China Missionary News, an purity.” “A perfect young bull 
interesting summary of Chinese or ram _ provisionally takes the 
ideas about and attitudes towards sinner’s place. This is slain and 
teligion. He notes that the motive. the blood sprinkled | on the altar 
of worship in Taoism and Buddh- and on the people.” This “sub- 
ism is fear. That this is largely stitutionary element” is seen in 
true of popular worship may be “the practise of taking to the altar 
conceded but that it is all the truth along with the victim a _ White 
is open to question. Mr. Torrance — Scroll,” a “roll of plain’ white 
also holds that the ‘ ‘making of idols paper,” which is “prophetic” of the 
is not a sign of the “quest of man “coming from heaven of a real 


after God” so far as the Chinese sacrifical Sin Bearer.” The priests 

are concerned. He thinks that of the Ch’iang are inducted into 

Confucius and the long line of those office by a “ceremony of baptism 

who upheld China’s “great sacrifice” and anointing with oil.” “The name 

might have learnt something of its for God is Abba Chee or the Father 

meaning had they not shown such Spirit.” | | 
a “fatal supercilious contempt” of PERSONALS 


China’s border races. Space for- . 
bids reproduction of this article in 
extenso. Some references to re- , 
ligious ideas in West China deserve, Knickerbocker passed away at 
however, special mention. Some of Pasadena, California. For some 
the tribes in the South West did, | time he had been suffering from 
it is true. offer up “yearly a human apoplectic strokes which finally 
sacrifice.” But some of them had developed into brain fever as a 
higher ideas than this. As a result result of which he succumbed. 


We regret to record that on 
October, 24, 1928 the Rev. E. F. 


of his researches the author has Lockwood:—On November 28, 
found “a Jewish-like monothetistic 1928, at Canton, to Mr. and Mrs. 
faith” in some of these western I. H. Lockwood, a daughter, Doro- 
tribes. These tribes have “‘preserv- thy Webb Lockwood. 


Notes on Contributors 


Rev. R. B. WHITAKER is a missionary of the American Board, resident in Lintsing, 
Shantung. He arrived in China in 1916. 3 

Dr. H. H. Kune is the Minister. of Commerce and Industry of the National 
Government. He is a member of a Kung Li (Congregational) Church. He was 
sometime secretary of the Tokyo Chinese Y. M. C. A. and is still concurrently serving 
as principal of a Christian school in Shansi. 

Proressor L C. CHANG is a member of the staff of Shantung Christian Veireaty 
Tsinan. 

Jesse B. YAUKEY is a missionary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 

sl Church in the United States. He arrived in China in 1922 and is now resident 


in Changsha, Hunan. 
FatHer Pascat M. D’E ta, S. J. is connected with the Catholic institution at 


Zi-Ka-Wei, Shanghai. 
Mr. Arcuie T L. Tsen is a member of the Chung Hua Sheng i Hui. He is 


in business in Nanking. He is president of the General Board of Missions of this 
communion. | 
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